




























































From the Examiner. 
THE AFRICAN BLOCKADE AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue second report of evidence taken before the 
Slave Trade Committee is now published; and 
seldom have we seen so general a concurrence 
and weight of testimony to the effect that the 
blockade system has not prevented and never can 
either prevent or abate the slave trade, and that it 
has only greatly increased the horrors of the pas- 
sage and the cruelties of the traffic. It is but 
another exemplification of the hopelessness of the 
struggle with the smuggler, with the temptation 
of an enormous profit, attended with the shocking 
circumstance that the contraband commodity to be 
packed in the smallest compass, is human flesh. 

The effects of the blockade have been first to 
increase very largely the scale of the ventures, as 
some are sure to be intercepted, the calculation 
being that one cargo out of four or five will cover 
the loss of the rest, and yield a profit; secondly, 
that the difficulty of shipping the slaves on the 
blockaded coast has subjected them to new suffer- 
ings and privations in the depots called barracoons, 
and in some instances, the shipment appearing im- 
possible, to death, 2,000 having in one case been 
massacred by their owner, in despair of embark- 
ing them, to put an end to the cost of their suste- 
nance ; thirdly, an enormous augmentation of the 
miseries of the passage, from stowing the unhappy 
creatures more closely in small vessels, and from 
the scanty supply of water, to escape the legal 
evidence of equipment; lastly, a circuitous and 
longer voyage to avoid the cruisers, in geometri- 
cal proportion increasing the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the voyage. 

Against more slaves, more sufferings and death, 
both on land and sea, what is the set-off on the 
other hand? In Brazil no diminution of the sup- 
ply; on the contrary, the significant fact of stead- 
ily declining prices for slaves, fallen in the market 
since the blockade has been in operation, from 

75 to £40 a man. 

At first the Brazilians were alarmed at the 
scheme of the naval blockade, having exaggerated 
notions of the power and capabilities of the Brit- 
ish navy; but as the panic subsided, and their 
adventurers felt their way, they acquired confi- 
dence, and shaped their plans of evasion so as 
finally to form a complete system; and they now 
know perfectly well that if the blockade shuts up 
certain points, it opens other issues for the traffic, 


and that the result is—no matter in what quarter | 


there may be interruption and failure, and in what 
quarter the vent and success—a certain and copi- 
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ous supply of slaves to the market, the number 
for the year "47 being estimated at 60,000. But 
to bring 60,000 to the coast of Brazil, the calcula- 
tion is that 100,000 must have been taken from 
the shores of Africa, that is, 40,000 must have 
perished at sea, not taking into account another 
portion that may have been destroyed before the 
shipment of their fellow-sufferers. 

A most remarkable witness is Mr. Jose Cliffe, 
M. D., a native of the United States, settled in 
the Brazils, and for sometime engaged in the slave 
trade. 

Mr. Jose Cliffe, it seems, made large profits by 
the slave trade, and when he had sufficiently 
filled his pockets to afford a conscience, he felt 
such a repugnance to the sufferings and destruc- 
tion of life pertaining to the odious traffic that he 
abandoned it. Notwithstanding the tardiness of 
his morality, the postponement of his humanity to 
his fortunes, Mr. Jose Cliffe is a very shrewd and not 
an ineloquent witness. What he has seen he de- 
scribes forcibly, and he has witnessed scenes of 
the most hideous and sickening barbarity. 

At this moment he pronounces the slave trade 
the most lucrative one under the sun, and of the 
counteracting exertions of our gallant squadron he 
says, ‘‘ They are doing everything that men can 
do with the mistaken view which they have of 
attempting to do an impossibility.”’ 

Mr. Jose Cliffe’s account of the sufferings of 
the slaves on the passage is absolutely sickening. 

In answer to the question whether, when packed 
“like herrings in a barrel,” they suffer from 
bruises, he states— 

‘“ When they are first put on board they do 
bruise ; but afterwards they become so emaciated, 
and are so light, that the bruising is very trifling.”’ 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Gladstone, 
as to the way of feeding the living cargoes packed 
closely in layers, lying on shelves, as it were, 
often only sixteen or eighteen inches deep, Mr. 
Jose Cliffe naively answered, 

“If I were to speak the truth, it would be this : 
the vessels are so excessively offensive that it 
[serving out the food] is perhaps the greatest pun- 
ishment to which you can put any person on board. 
There is some half-witted person whom they gen- 
erally have almost on purpose for it, to pass the 
food round to them, and he is in such a hurry in 
doing it that those who are nearest to one of the 
hatchways are more likely to get a double portion 
of food rather than that he should go round the 
sides of the vessel, which is so ill ventilated that it 
produces a sickening effect upon him.” 
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The witness further explained that though ‘ the 
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| the coast is to cause the slaves to be removed and 


half-witted person’? employed on this loathsome | carried off to another, and that the squadron cannot 
duty should help each singly, he does not do it, | | prevent the trade. 


because of the excessive filth. 
‘*He has to get upon a mass of filth, and al- | 
most upon a mass of living bodies at the same | 


time, because they roll out, and take up every- | 


thing that they can.” 

The prisoners far from the hatchway frequently 
do not get any portion of the rations. 

The ships apon their arrival are often in so 
horribly filthy a state as to be abandoned, left to 
rot or to be taken by any who would or could ac- 
complish the cleansing. In some instances con- 
victs are compelled to clean them. 

Mr. Cliffe thus describes the state of the pris- 
oners at the end of the voyage:—‘‘ The knee 
bones appear almost like the head of a person ; 
from the arm you may slip your finger and thumb 
up; the muscular part is gone; it is a mere bone 
covered with a bit of skin; the abdomen is highly 
protuberant ; it is much distended and very large. 
A man takes them up in his arms and carries 
them out of the vessel; they are not capable of 
walking. They could not stand, even if they 
were not so emaciated. The muscles have not 
the power of supporting them. The eye has lost 
its speculation: it has an idiotic appearance—a 
leaden appearance. It is almost like the eye of a 
boiled fish.’’ 

Of course the interest of the slaver is to take 
all care for the recovery of the poor creatures, but 


many are too far gone to rally. 


Their suffering from thirst may be vaguely in- 
ferred (imagined it can hardly be) from the fact 
that a negro will drink a gallon of water a day in 
his natural condition, and when packed so closely 
that he cannot turn round unless all his fellow-suf- 
ferers turn too simultaneously, and with the tem- 
perature at 120 or 130, their allowance is so small 
that Mr. Cliffe shrinks from specifying it. ‘‘J¢t is 
too horrid almost to say.”’ He has heard that a 
teacup-full once in three days will support life for 
twenty or thirty days ! 

The question is, whether we are suppressing or 
increasing these horrors. Mr. J. L. Hook, Gov- 


ernment Superintendent of Emigration at Sierra 


Leone, answers the question, Is the slave trade 
nearer extinction now than it was before the 
(blockade) force was stationed on the coast? ‘I 
should say not.” 

He was then asked whether the blockade had 
diminished the horrors of the trade. His reply is, 
“I think, on the contrary, it has very much in- 


creased the horrors of the middle passage.”’ 


Mr. J. King, M. D., well acquainted with the 
African coast, states his opinion that the present 
system has not conduced to the suppression of the 
slave trade, and that it never will succeed. He 
further alleges that it has not only failed of its 
object, but ‘has aggravated the sufferings of the 
slaves to a most incredible extent.’’ 

Captain Forsham, engaged in the African trade, 
states that the only effect of guarding one part of 





Captain G. Mansel, R. N., had for some time 
the command of the aquadven ; ; he has therefore 
had practical experience of what it can do, and 
what it cannot do, and he cannot be suspected of 
any disposition to undervalue the service upon which 
he has been engaged. In answer to the question, 
Whether any naval force could suppress the trade 
so long as the demand for supply exists, he replied, 
“I am perfectly convinced it would be impossible.”’ 

As to Captain Denman’s project to blockade the 
coast by ships at anchor at certain intervals, Cap- 
tain Mansel remarks, ‘‘If you are to keep upon 
an extent of coast embracing upwards of 2,000 
miles twenty-four vessels at anchor, | leave you to 
judge how much of the coast they will leave un- 
guarded.”” Asked whether he had any hesitation 
in condemning entirely the employment of a marine 
force for the extinction of the slave trade, he de- 
clared he thought it impracticable, and agreed with 
Clarkson in his fears that an increase of the hor- 
rors would be the only consequence. 

As for the employment of our ships on this 
worse than abortive duty, Captain Mansel gives 
his opinion, founded on experience, that it is ac- 
tually injurious to the service, as he words it, ‘‘ the 
worst school that can be devised.’’ There are no 
vicissitudes of weather to practise the men, it is 
either a tornado or moderate breezes—for the tor- 
nado, of which there is ample warning, and which 
does not last more than three hours, all sail is 
taken in, and for the usual weather a reef is never 
required. Thus it is all idle work. When the 
crews return to a northern climate, the best men, 
the older seamen, suffer in health, and are lost to 
the service. Discipline, too, is impaired, especially 
by the boat work, which makes the only active 
part of the duty. 

Mr. T. B. Horsfall, an African merchant resid- 
ing at Liverpool, is of opinion that the squadron 
will never suppress the slave trade, the coast being 
too extensive. 

Mr. T. Thompson, surgeon in the royal navy, 
who has served for ten years on the coast of South 
America and Africa, is of opinion that the adopted 
means of prevention tends to increase the trade, 
stimulating as it does the gambling spirit which is 
a prominent characteristic of the African chiefs. 

The evidence of Mr. J. Moore, chairman of the 
Brazilian Association of Liverpool, is less positive 
than the preceding testimonies. He believes that 
to some extent the squadron interposes obstacles to 
the slave trade, but he adds, that the supply must 
be almost equal to what it was formerly, and that 
the trade is still carried on with activity. 

Doubtless the squadron does interpose obstacles, 
but the obstacle is merely local, and the obstacle 
in one place is more than made up for by the ship- 
ments elsewhere to compensate it. The true name 
for the operation is the diversion of the slave trade 
—the diversion of it from certain channels the most 
convenient for it into others Jess so, the unhappy 
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slaves being the sufferers by the change; so that 
it is a mere local diversion, with substantial aggra- 
vation. As her majesty’s ship displaces so much 
water by her bulk below the line of flotation, so 
her presence on the African coast displaces a cer- 
tain portion of the slave traffic, moving it elsewhere, 
but no more suppressing it than the ship suppresses 
a drop of the sea on which it floats. 

We shall conclude with the evidence of Captain 
Stopford, of the royal navy, who lately commanded 
H. M. 8S. Pearl on the Brazil station. 

He is asked whether, as a naval officer, he is 
of opinion that the British squadron will ever ex- 
tinguish the slave trade’? His emphatic reply is, 
‘*Never.”? Without much experience of his own 
in the slave trade, he has learnt from the experience 
of brother officers the utter hopelessness of the at- 
tempt. He was next asked whether the vigilance 
of the squadron caused any of the cruelties prac- 
tised; his answer was in the affirmative, the ves- 
sels being more crowded in consequence of the 
blockade system. 

A moment’s consideration will show, indeed, 
that this must be the effect. As one cargo out of 
four or five brought to port will cover the loss of 
the rest by seizure, it becomes the obvious policy 
of the slaver to divide his ventures as much as 
possible, and he will prefer using five small vessgls 
to using one large ship, and he will then crowd as 
many prisoners as can be crammed together into 
each of the small craft. Mr. Cliffe states that one 
vessel of seven tons crossed the Atlantic with thirty- 
nine slaveson board. A seven-ton vessel is a boat 
about the size of the toys that sail matches in 
Chelsea reach. This result was distinctly foreseen 
by the Duke of Wellington, by Lord John Russell, 
by Mr. Clarkson, by Sir F. Buxton; and yet the 
system fraught with consequences antagonist to the 
object has been adopted, and is persevered in, not- 
withstanding its cruel miscarriage, at an enormous 
cost to the country. 

We may be told that it is to some paltry extent 
protective of our West Indies, as it raises the price 
of slaves in Cuba; but for the moment admitting 
this point, which is far from certain, is it to be 
endured that a protection is to be compassed for 
the West Indies at the price of all the increased 
horrors practised both on land and sea on the un- 
happy negro captives whose protection against the 
worst wrong we profess to have so much at heart, 
and undoubtedly have very heavily at pocket? To 
revive the slave trade legally would be less im- 
moral and less inhuman, than to augment all the 
barbarities of it in order to compass an indirect pro- 
tection of our colonies. 

If the evidence to which we have referred, that 
of nine witnesses out of fourteen examined by the 
committee, showed merely that the blockade sys- 
tem had failed to put down or materially to check 
the slave trade, the continuance of it at a charge 
of nearly a million a year, and attended with much 
suffering to those employed in the service, would 
be a very inconsiderate piece of Quixotism ; but it 
becomes far worse, and morally criminal, when it 





appears that our mistaken humanity is augmenting 
all the horrors it is intended to repress, that we 
are both enlarging the scale of the traffic, and 
doubling the intensity of its cruelties. 


from the Examiner, Sth July. 
THE NEW GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Germany resembles a man who, by his peculiar 
employment, had thrown all his strength into his 
arms, and developed their muscles and force, Jeav- 
ing the body, as a mere subsidiary, to pine and 
grow weak, and the back exposed to blows and 
hardships. Although the heart of old Germany 
is on the Rhine, and its very vertebra in the moun- 
tains which border it, still the force and efforts aud 
sinews of Germany have been long since solely to 
be found in the extremities, at Berlin and Vienna, 
whilst Frankfort and Aix have been abandoned to 
feebleness or foreign conquest, or internal eadu- 
city. 

The original and chief cause of this deferition 
of Central Germany was its being the imperial por- 
tion of the country, that in which the emperors had 
their property, their interests, and their residences. 
The old regions, therefore, pined with the power 
they represented, whilst the younger and more ac- 
tive jurisdictions of the marshes grew to be the 
real empires. As Frankfort and Aix declined, 
Vienna rose; and yet, no sooner did Vienna in- 
herit imperial rights and character, than it declined 
and felt caducity too, Prussia taking up the 
younger and growing principle of local and inde- 
pendent existence 

‘The Germans have now awakened to a sense of 
their feebleness and want of unity. The neglected 
body has rebelled against the usurping limbs. The 
old and Central Germany of the Rhine summons 
Austria and Prussia to unite and make one with 
it, not deserting it, or dominating it from afar, or 
leaving it a prey to the conquests or devastation 
of France. It is, however, much to be doubted, 
if the policy they have adopted and the step they 
have taken, be that best calculated to resuscitate 
Central Germany, and rally round its more power- 
ful and remote parts. What they have done at 
Frankfort is to recuscitate the old shadow of the 
German empire, to elect an emperor, as they did 
five or six centuries ago, and to select him, as they 
did at last, from the Austrian House. This was 
the old trick, the old semblance, which gave the 
appearance of unity to Germany, without the real- 
ity of force. Will it be more real, more effective, 
more invigorating now? Were Austria broken up, 
were there a King of Bohemia, and another of 
Austria, were Prussia divided also into two or 
three portions, a federation might then be possible. 
But a confederation, with the nominal supremacy 
at Frankfort and the real power at Vienna and 
Berlin, can assuredly neither work, nor be gov- 
erned, nor hold together. The Germans have in 


fact gone to seek, as a medicine for regeneration, 


the very principle which has al] along worked their 
dissolution. 
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What the Frankfort people might have done, 
indeed, would be to unite all the small countries 
and principalities of Germany, which are in reality 
grouped around the ancient imperial city, and make 
of them a Germany Proper, a kind of third empire, 
to balance and unite on equal terms with those of 
Prussia and of Austria. These form the wealthiest 
portion of the country, the most developed, the 
most provided with a civic population, with pro- 
fessional classes, and capable politicians. This has 
already rendered the. assembly of Frankfort far 
more practical and sage than that of Berlin, in 
which functionaries, bankers, and professors vainly 
strive against the misdirected frenzy of the mob. 

The decrees of Frankfort would be obeyed with- 
in the smaller circle, and might therefore have 
worked areform. They will be totally disregarded 
throughout the larger sphere of all Germany ; and 
indeed, the efforts of the diet will probably be con- 
fined to federative follies, such as the organization 
of a German fleet, or the enactment of a new and 
more prohibitive Zollverein. The diet, too, may 
play at soldiers, levy contingents, and appoint a 
generalissimo. But all these things will be but 
expense without profit, and the result will be to 
disgust the Germans with unity altogether, in con- 
sequence of an essay so abortive. 

The election of the Archduke Johann has been 
hailed on all sides as a proof of wisdom, as an ex- 
tinguisher on republicanism, as a sign of the mod- 
eration of the times, and of the reconciliation of 
the people and their princes. And it is no doubt 
a sign of moderate and pacific tendencies. But 
we repeat, we have no exuberant faith in any greater 
result than a momentary lull of excitement ; and 
we doubt that it will finally contribute either to the 
unity or power of Germany. 

The question comes, too, if the central congress 
will not be complicated by the military reactions 
which cannot fail to take place inGermany. That 
at Prague was the first; and now the events of 
Paris must give hope and energy to the military 
party. Berlin is at present more in the hands of 
the working classes than even Paris was of late. 
The military power is at no distance, being in fact 
encamped around the king and royal family of 
Potsdam. Frederick William seems prepared to 
allow the people to revel in the full extent of ex- 
travagance befere he interferes. The people on 
their side are impelled to excess, and kept from 
becoming traaquil, by the consciousness that they 
cannot trust the king, and that a military reaction 
is preparing. Berlin and Potsdam are thus two 
hostile camps, reeonnoitring each other, which ren- 
der the labors of the assembly quite futile. The 
sword will again intervene at Berlin and Vienna ; 
and how, then, will the conquerors deal with the 
new Frankfort diet and its emperor elect ? 








BRITISH COLONIES. 
{In an article on the Navigation Laws, the Examiner 
of 3 July makes the following remarks :} 
In almost every one of the petitions from the 
West Indian colonies with which government and 





parliament have of late been inundated, the repeal 
of the navigation laws is placed first among the 
remedies for West Indian distress. The Austra- 
lian colonies have again and again petitioned for 
the repeal of the navigation laws. The colonial 
houses engaged in the southern whale-fishing, as 
well as the few home houses who still persist in 
following that employment, point to the navigation 
laws as having been mainly instrumental in the 
almost entire transference of those fisheries from 
Great Britain to the United States. Lastly, the 
mail which arrived from British North America in 
the course of the week just ended, brings the in- 
telligence that the Quebec Board of Trade has pe- 
titioned for the repeal of the navigation laws ; 
and that an unprecedentedly numerous public 
meeting at Montreal, presided over by the mayor, 
and addressed by the leading public men and mer- 
chants, both of French and English race, has 
unanimously adopted resolutions in favor of the 
repeal of those laws. The resolutions describe 
that part of Mr. Labouchere’s measure which re- 
lates to the colonies to be ‘‘a boon which this 
meeting gratefully acknowledges as a fresh mani- 
festation of the desire to govern this country in 
accordance with ‘ the well-understood wishes and 
interests of the people.’ ”’ 

The trath is, that the union of the colonies and 
the mother country can only be maintained by a 
conviction of mutual interest in its maintenance, 
and by those affectionate feelings which spring 
from community of origin, habits, and opinions. 
Restricted trade is inimical to the interests of both 
parties. Our trade with the United States has in- 
creased, both in extent and profit, in an immeas- 
urably more rapid ratio since the revolution than 
it did before ; and the reason is obvious.. Before 
the revolution, the commercial policy of this 
country prevented any direct trade between the 
North American provinces and foreign nations ex- 
cept by smuggling. ‘The consequence was, that 
those colonies continued less wealthy than under a 
system of free trade they might have become, and 
of necessity worse customers for this country. It 
was mainly the knowledge of this that awakened 
the desire of independence which the blunders of 
the Stamp Act and the Boston Harbor Bill fanned 
into a destructive flame. ‘To extend entire freedom 
of trade to our remaining colonies is the surest 
way to remove the wish to sever connection with 
the mother country. If, in addition to the boon 
of unrestricted commerce, that of entire self-gov- 
ernment in local matters were extended to all the 
colonies, the only remaining links of connection 
with the mother country being sensibly advan- 
tageous for the colonists, would be eminently cal- 
culated to keep them anxious to perpetuate their 
connection with the empire. The existence of an 
appellate jurisdiction (within reasonable limits) in 
the supreme tribunals of Great Britain, facilitates 
the attainment of legal redress in all disputes be- 
tween parties residing, one in the mother country, 
the other in a colony, or between parties residing 
in different colonies. Were each colonial group 
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erected into an independent state, each would re- 
quire to be at the expense of maintaining a navy, 
and a diplomatic and consular staff. The navy 
and diplomatic and consular staffs which suffice for 
the use of the mother country, are also sufficient 
for the colonies; and thus a great expense is 
saved. Lastly, the native of every British colony 
is a naturalized citizen of every other, and of the 
mother country. The whole extensive career of 
British civil and military service is as open to him, 
if he possess the requisite talents and ambition, as 
to any native of these islands. 

Such are the real bonds that unite Great Britain 
and her colonies ; and the only source whence sep- 
aration threatens us must be sought in such unnat- 
ural legislation as the navigation laws, which 
sacrifice the interests both of the colonies and 
mother country to a few wealthy capitalists. 





From the Britannia, 8 July. 
THE CHOLERA. 

Tuts mysterious pestilence has again broken out 
with fearful violence in the north of Europe. As 
eccentric in its movements now as when it first 
appeared on the continent fifteen or sixteen years 
back, it has remained torpid for some months in 
Russia, only to arise with renewed strength, as the 
advancing spring imparted its vivifying influence 
to the elements of nature, and released the frozen 
rivers. It seems to have been literally warmed 
into life, as it was at the beginning of June that it 
again broke out with frightful violence in Moscow, 
and set forth on its devastating course in a south- 
westerly direction. 

Out of 222 cases which had appeared in Moscow 
during two days, the 11th and 12th of June, 122 
baffled the skill of the faculty, and proved imme- 
diately fatal. From Moscow, as in 1831, the 
scourge advanced to St. Petersburg, and broke out 
with great virulence on the 24th of June. An 
official journal states that six cholera hospitals 
were opened in that city, and that others were 
being prepared—an announcement in itself suf- 
ficient to show the serious sense of danger enter- 
tained by the government, and the deadly ravages 
of the disease. Its appearance was officially noti- 
fied in twenty of the southern governments of 
Russia. 

The march of this invisible and destructive foe 


of the human race appears, as on the former occa- | 
sion, to be to the south and west. The Prussian | 
State Gazette announces that at Bucharest, on the | 


27th of June, it was raging so virulently that the | ascertained, by observation, that it is most fatal in 


courts of justice were closed for an indefinite 
period. 

It is peculiarly characteristic of this disease, 
that in proportion to its malignity and sudden 
seizure on the powers of life, it gives frequent 
warnings and long notice of its approach. But, 
unhappily, these providential intimations of its 
coming—for so assuredly we may consider them— 
are apt to be disregarded for the very reason which 
should make them so valuable—the length of time 
they allow for preparation. For more than a 











twelvemonth back the careful observer has noted 
the constant though irregular advance of the pesti- 
lence to our shores, yet each announcement of the 
fact has been met by incredulity or neglect, and 
much time has been lost, which if properly em- 
ployed, might have materially mitigated the viru- 
lence of the disease, should it again invade, as 
there is now every reason to anticipate, our 
islands. 

The science and the skill of medical men have 
hitherto been completely baffled by this mysterious 
malady. We know absolutely nothing of its 
origin—nothing of its elements—nothing of the 
mode in which it attacks the human frame, or the 
organs on which it first fixes itself. Physicians are 
undecided whether it seizes on the brain or the 
stomach—the nervous system or the blood. Their 
practice is as various as their theories. Some 
striking instances of cure are recorded in various 
medical books on the subject; but, in general, 
when the disease is developed in a malignant form, 
all aid is useless. A man full of vigor and health 
in the morning is not unfrequently a corpse before 
sunset. No remedies can keep pace with the 
progress of the pestilence, or arrest its fatal influ- 
ence on the vital functions. 

Why it should move, as it does in certain lines 
—why it should ravage some districts and spare 
others—for it has been known to keep to one side 
of a street, and to one row of tents in a camp-— 
why it should capriciously appear at distant in- 
tervals, are questions which science is confessedly 
unable to answer. The orbits of the most eccen- 
trie comets have been calculated with precision ; 
but problems which concern us more nearly, the 
orbits of those various shapes of pestilence which 
make their appearance only to decimate or more 
than decimate the countries they visit, plunging 
numberless families in profound affliction, have as 
yet defied all efforts at calculation, and have 
mocked the skill which attempts to investigate 
their origin and to resolve their action into any 
determinate rules. 

But, if sagacity is so far at fault, enough scope 
is afforded for its exercise in prescribing measures 
of precaution, and this seems the proper field for 
its diligence and care. We know enough of the 
disease to feel assured that its enmity is mainly 
directed against those vices and evils which are in 
themselves pernicious to the progress of society, 
and which it is most desirable should be rooted out 
from individual and national life. Thus it has been 


those districts which are the most foul and filthy 
from impure air and neglected drainage, and 
among those persons most remarkable for intem- 
perance. 

The knowledge of these facts is of the highest 
importance in considering what measures of pre- 
vention it is advisable to take. It is likely that 
very soon we shall be called on to furnish cholera 
hospitals and establish boards of health. Surely, 
in the mean time, it would be extremely imprudent 
to neglect those simple safeguards which lie within 
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our power. It is incumbent on all persons who 
are in any way in a condition to promote the 
cleanliness and comfort of those crowded districts, 
which are a source of double danger to the country 
from their physical and moral wretchedness, to 
exert themselves at once. The question is one of 
life and death. We are perfectly well aware that 
individuals acting separately can do little ; but 
when associated they can do much ; and it is to 
association that we would urgently direct our 
readers’ attention. The danger is sufficiently near 
to excite apprehension, though not to paralyze 
effort. If public meetings were called, we feel 
assured means would not be wanting to carry out 
well-considered plans of sanitary and social im- 
provement. We do not now speak of those exten- 
sive measures which must be the work of con- 
siderable time, and which demand the interference 
and authority of the legislature. What we pro- 
pose is the formation of local committees, to 
make known in every district the most approved 
measures of precaution, and to urge as far as 
possible the adoption of those simple rales of 
cleanliness, order, and temperance, which every 
family, however humble, has it in its power 
to observe, and which will certainly be a more 
effectual barrier to the approach of pestilence 
than all those custom-house rules and laws 
of quarantine on which dependence was prin- 
cipally, though always in vain, placed in former 
times. 

The clergy have much in their power, and it 
is for them, we humbly submit, to take the in- 
itiative in the movement we recommend. The 
excellent pastoral letter of the Bishop of London, 
issued some months since, is peculiarly applicable 
to the present moment. We do not pretend to 
positively announce that the cholera will soon be 
amongst us; but we do say that, from the viru- 
lence with which it is now raging in Russia, and 
from the direction it is taking, we have every 
reason to anticipate that it will soon reach this 
country. Should it break out in our densely- 
populated cities—much more densely populated, 
it must be remembered, than in 1832—there is at 
least a probability that it may prove vastly more 
fatal than during that period. Even should we 
escape its ravages, the precautions taken must 
be attended with the most salutary effects in 
promoting the public health. Very probably 
they may wholly prevent the peril; and, as during 
the recent political storm, we may have to con- 
gratulate ourselves six or twelve months hence 
that the danger never appeared imminent, nor 
the preparations against it necessary, precisely 
because they were so perfect as effectually to 
avert the visitation they were designed to repel or 
ameliorate ! 

We take this opportunity of directing atten- 
tion to a sermon preached by Dr. Croly, on the 
issue of the Bishop of London’s pastoral letter. 
It has been published in a cheap form for gen- 


eral distribution. We extract from it some para- 
graphs descriptive of the former course of the 
pestilence :-— 


We have no proof of the existence of the Asiatic 
cholera earlier than the year 1817. There had been 
vague recollections of an epidemic which burst out 
in the midst of an assemblage of pilgrims in Central 
India about the year 1772, destroying thousands, and 
scattering the rest ; but it may have been the plague. 
Our first exact knowledge of the cholera was in 
the disease which traversed England fifteen years 
ago. 

Slowness, regularity of movement, and eccen- 
tricity of direction, formed the characteristics of its 
progress. It commenced in May, 1817, in the Delta 
of the Ganges, slowly spreading during the re- 
mainder of the year through Lower Bengal. In 
1818 it moved northward, and travelled the whole 
of the Peninsula at the rate of a degree a month. 
Yet it had not the surge-like sweep of the plague, 
but moved in dines, often parallel for a great dis- 
tance, and ecapriciously sparing intermediate dis- 
tricts. 

In 1819 it divided into two branches ; one passing 
to the eastward through the Burmese empire, and 
reaching China and the Indian Archipelago in 1820. 
The other moving westward in 1821, passing along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and in the following 
year appearing in the interior of Persia, and in 
Arabia and Syria. In 1823 it first appeared in the 
Russian empire, in the provinces bordering on the 
Caspian. It then suddenly stopped, and while all 
the nérthern population of the empire were in terror, 
and Europe was in alarm, it seemed to have ceased ; 
and remained nearly dormant for five years. 

Bat, in 1828, it burst out again, and moved 
through Orenburg with sudden force through the 
western and northern provinces in 1829 and 1830 ; 
reaching Moscow in September, 1831. Early in 
the following year it had traversed the five hundred 
miles between Moscow and the capital, where it 
broke out with fearful mortality. 

From this point it spread westward with an ac- 
celerated velocity, and reacned the Polish capital in 
March, Dantzig in May, Berlin in August, and 
Hamburg in October. 

In the same year and month it was first felt in 
this country in Sunderland ; and soon after reached 
London and Paris. Still moving westward, it now 
crossed the Atlantic, and in 1833 had seized on the 
United States, and gone so far as Mexico. On the 
shores of the Pacific it expired. Having thus, in 
the eastern and western traverse, made the circuit 
of the globe. 

Its destruction of life must have been immense. 
Its havoe extended through half a generation. 
Where it was neither resisted by medical science, 
nor mitigated by sanitary precautions, it was even 
more suddenly fatal than the plague. It killed at 
the instant. 

If, even in the civilization of England, it destroyed 
twenty thousand lives; and destroyed the same 
number in Paris alone; what must have been its 
massacre in the obscure and helpless barbarism of 
the east and south—in the tainted hovels, the 
mephitic swamps, and the marshy shores of vast 
regions, without government, precaution, or pro- 
vision, without ical science or religious charity, 
or even rational alarm? The deaths must have 
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From the London Times of July 12. | very to new territories, or the restriction of slavery 
THE UNITED STATES. within narrower limits, protection and free trade— 
Tue social condition of the people of the United | and beyond all others, though less openly avowed, 
States, arising from causes which are irrespective | ‘the question of a pacific or a warlike policy abroad 
of their political institutions, is such as to relieve | will be debated in this election, and we ourselves, 
that country from the pressure which has been lin common with all the world, are deeply inter- 
found in the Old World to be the chief incentive | ested in the result. 
to democratic reforms, and the most serious ag- | ‘Far from giving any echo or retort to the malig- 
gravation of democratic revolution. Abundant nant and foolish inventions which are disseminated 
labor, highly remunerated, abundant opportunities by one party in the United States with reference 
fur the exercise of human industry and for the to this country, we are convinced that the main- 
gratification of the human affections, avert the | tenance of the most amicable relations with our 
worst evils of domestic misery and social discon- | transatlantic descendants is the greatest of all the 
tent. The ery of the triumphant democracy of | foreign interests of both nations—an interest so 
France and Germany has been, that the govern- | great that as Jong as the affairs of the American 
ment of their choice must at once provide for all | Union are conducted by wise and temperate states- 
its wants and relieve all its distresses. In the | | men we entertain no fears whatever of any un- 
United States every man knows that his condition | toward rupture, and we look with pride and 


iu life depends solely on the use he may make of | “confidence to the ties which unite us to so great a 








the opportanities which Gop has given him, and he | 
expects from the government no more than the 
goverument can really bestow. Hence the demo- | 
cratic institutions of the United States have 
flourished for seventy years without any signs of 

that frightful agitation which is at this time de- 
vouring several of the great communities of Eu- 
rope ; and, it must be added, that the good sense 
and practical experience of the people have re- 
strained them from rash or absurd innovations in the 
form of the constitution their forefathers adopted. 
So far the contrast is altogether in favor of the 
United States and the American people ; but if 
we examine their political condition exclusively, 
and the tendency of the political changes and 
events which have occurred amongst ther within 
the last few years, we shall find that, even in the 
most favorable conditions in which it ever was placed, 

the course of democratic government has gone 
more and more astray from the pacific objects of 
civilized society. The two successive presidencies 
of Mr. Tyler and Mr. Polk have exhibited to the 
world a strange succession of acts dictated by 
popular ambition and violent injustice; and the 
period which has intervened between the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the treaty of peace just ratified 
with Mexico, has witnessed a remarkable change 
in the character of the American commonwealth. 
The steps of this declining path were traced be- 
forehand by the greatest of American writers, and 
by the dispassionate, but not unfriendly, observers 
of this country. Each of them have successively 
been taken; and, though the United States have 
asserted their military power and increased their 
vast territory, they have entered upon the danger- 
ous path of foreign conquest, purchased by large 
amounts of debt, and leading to military influence 
in the highest offices of the state, as well as to 
military passions amongst the people. 

These elements will naturally be developed by 
the periodical excitement attending the quadrennial 
election; and under the names of the respective 
candidates, a severe contest will take place upon 
all the most important questions which divide the 
nation. North and South, the extension of sla- 


people of freemen. But it cannot be denied—for 
| experience has demonstrated the fact—that on 
/some of the most important questions of the time, 
| the policy of England renders her obnoxious to 
| the hostility of several of the most violent parties 
in the United States. The slave-owner execrates 
our free labor and the negro peasantry of islands 
not far distant from his own plantations ; the ardent 
democrat thunders against England and aristocracy ; 
the soldier of the west turns his eyes from the 
southern republic, where he has trampled under foot 
a Spanish race more unresisting than the Indians, 
to that northern province where the standard of the 
British crown still waves upon the inland seas, and 
commands the stream of the St. Lawrence ; and 
these hostile tendencies are worked upon by the 
fierce passions of the Irish emigration, which carries 
across the Atlantic all the furious enmity to Eng- 
land which has unhappily become the chief char- 
acteristic of Irish democrats in all longitudes. Of 
these causes of mischief, the last, especially, work 
ing on those which precede it, is by no means un 
deserving of notice. The most violent portion of 
the democratic party in the United States is essen- 
tially Irish—in character, in temper, and in designs. 
The press of the United States is conducted to an 
extraordinary extent by Irishmen or by English rene- 
gadoes, who affect to prove their inordinate devotion 
to the land of their adoption by outraging the land 
of their birth. A sort of open conspiracy is thus car- 
ried on upon the other side of the Atlantic, against 
the union of the British empire, against the policy 
of the English people, and, in reality, against the 
peace of the world. In the minds of the abettors 
of these designs, war with England, in Canada, and 
rebellion in Ireland, are inseparably connected to- 
gether ; and thus two factions and two passions of 
foreign and domestic growth are in a manner com- 
bined against our national interests. To such poli- 
ticians the sentiments of Mr. John Mitchell are 
perfectly congenial; and the doctrines which are 
treason on this side of the water, are dressed up 
in the exciting language of patriotic vanity on the 
other. 
The complete freedom with which opinions are 
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expressed in the United States, of course enables 
any minority to make a noise out of all proportion 
to its actual power, and the Irish faction in America 
is not formidable by its own intelligence or wealth ; 
but to a certain extent it may conspire with other 
parties opposed to British interests, and thus a 
forei n party is armed by universal suffrage with a 
power which is made the instrument of foreign 
feuds. Yet even to this low level some candidate 
for the highest office of government may consent 
to stoop for the suffrages of the people. As to 
the actual contest, there is on both sides a split of 
considerable importance. The locofocos and the 
‘* barnburners’’ respectively present General Cass 
and Mr. Van Buren as the democratic candidate ; 
whilst the whigs are divided between General 
Taylor and their old and illustrious candidate, 
Henry Clay. The triumph of General Cass would 
indicate a continuation of the aggressive policy of 
the two last presidents, and might excite in our 
minds great distrust of the future relations of the 
United States with this country. Mr. Van Buren, 
who has already filled the office of president, 
would be far less objectionable, though his chance 
of success is probably a small one. Mr. Clay is 
merely put forward by the constancy of his old 
friends ; and upon the whole, unless some unknown 
candidate should be started upon us before the 
election, we are inclined to look upon General 
Taylor as the fittest and best man to be President 
of the United States, and the one most likely 
to be raised to that exalted post by the voice of the 
people. 





From the London Economist. 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Ar the time of the Commonwealth, the Dutch 
were the objects of our jealousy and maritime an- 
imosity; now the Americans have taken their 
place. We never hear a word now about Dutch 
ships, but much about American ships. We ad- 
mit the danger of their rivalry. By their superior 
skill and better management, with no other advan- 
tages, they have ousted us nearly from the South 
Sea whale fishery. They have set us the ex- 
ample—taught us how to improve ; but our ship- 
masters and merchants, wedded to their own cus- 
toms, and impeded certainly by duties on timber 
and other articles, which did operate to prevent 
them sailing as cheap as the Americans, have been 
slow to learn, and the Americans have distanced 
them. That may be assumed as an example of a 
rivalry that must in the end be perhaps overpow- 
ering. It is perfectly clear, that, were there no 
increase of population and wealth, there could be 
no increase of trade, and no increase of shipping. 
It is equally clear, therefore, that, of two maritime 
countries, ceferis paribus, that one will multiply its 
mercantile shipping and seamen the fastest which 
most rapidly increases in population and wealth. 
Even including all the colonies of Great Britain, 
the ratio of increase in the United States is much 
greater than the ratio in our country. They have 





more means, and the peculiarities of their institu- 
tions allow of freedom for enterprise, and of a 
rapid development of population and wealth, which 
are impracticable in Great Britain, or in any of 
the old countries of Europe. America receives, 
by hundreds of thousands, the overflowing popu- 
lation of Europe into her bosom ; and must in pro- 
portion increase faster than any of the states of 
Europe. No navigation laws of ours can in any 
important degree retard the rapid development of 
that formidable rival; and whatever retards that, 
will in a great degree (intimately connected as the 
two countries are by commerce) retard the devel- 
opment of the resources to the maritime power of 
England. Experience has shown that as the 
United States grow in greatness, we grow too, 
though not quite so rapidly. It is for our interest, 
therefore—unable as we are, and shall be, ulti 
mately to prevent her surpassing England—to 
share her greatness by the most friendly acts—to 
do nothing to retard—and everything in our power 
to promote it. Instead, therefore, of following the 
narrow policy of Mr. Herries and the shipowners, 
to close our East India and colonial trade to the 
Americans, the future welfare of the nation re- 
quires that we should remove all restrictions on 
that and every other trade in which the Americans 
are concerned, sure that whatever promotes their 
trade will promote our own; and that whatever 
unites the two nations in friendly bonds will tend 
to develop the resources, and preserve, for an 
immeasurable period, the grandeur of our own 
country. 





Mines or Naturat Manure.—The ‘ Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette’’ announces 
the important fact, that beds of fossil phosphates— 
the most fertilizing of manures—have been dis- 
covered in Surrey, along the lower edge of the 
chalk formation. Liebig had already predicted 
their existence in the following words: ‘‘ In the re- 
mains of an extinct animal world, England is to find 
the means of increasing her wealth in agricultural 
produce, as she has already found the great support 
of her manufacturing industry in fossil fuel.’’ The 
fulfilment of this prophecy is due to the exertions 
and researches of Mr. J. M. Paine of Farnham. 
That pee having noticed that a certain por- 
tion of his estate, remarkable for the green tint of 
the soil, was exceedingly prolific, sent some of the 
earth to a chemist for analyzation without any con- 
clusive result, but afterwards forwarded to Profes- 
sor Way a box of marl dug out of a pit sunk in the 
same sort of soil. This proved, on analysis, to 
possess great fertilizing power, which was very 
materially increased when washed and selected. 
Out of the richest vein of one of the pits (says Mr. 
Paine) we dug a mass weighing thirty-two lbs. 
This was thoroughly washed, and from it we ob- 
tained 14 lbs., or about 44 per cent., of clean hard 
fossil-like lumps of every size. ‘The fossils contain 
sensible quantities of fluorine, but its proportion was 
not ascertained. Mr. Paine has no doubt that sim- 
ilar strata of rich manure exist in equal, if not 
greater abundance in other parts of England. The 
vast importance of his discovery to agriculture need 
not be pointed out. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A 
Biography, in four books. By Joun Forster, 
of the Inner Temple, Author of the Lives of 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth. Bradbury and 
Evans. 


Once upon a time, in the pretty little village of 
Lissoy, in the county of Westmeath, barony of 
Kilkenny West, a young woman, afterwards known 
as Elizabeth Delap, put into the hand of a little 
boy “* impenetrably stupid’’ his first book. ‘* La- 
bor dire it was and weary woe”’ to that little boy ; 
but not seemingly an event of much importance to 
the literary world. The sign-posts to Knowledge 
are not, however, like those set up before the gates 
at Versailles, inseribed with laconic magniloquence, 
“To Spain,” “To Flanders.’’ We creep into 
the high road, little knowing whither it will lead 
us—and we have a natural curiosity to learn by 
what humble Janes and crossings our fellow-travel- 
lers first emerged into the great thoroughfare. 
The next glimpse of the small alumnus is caught 
through the cabin-smoke of the village school, kept 
by Thomas Byrne, a retired quarter-master of an 
Irish regiment. It is a glimpse, and no more, 
still of a little boy, with a manner for the most 
part uncommonly serious and reserved—though 
when gay none more cheerful—listening to his 
preceptor’s stories, whether taken from the brisk 
adventures of a soldier's life, or the more bewitch- 
ing stories of fairy legend; now and then making 
rhymes ; now and then reading such polite aids to 
reflection as ‘* Moll Flanders’’ or ** Jack the Bach- 
elor.”’ From this raw and dawning twilight we 
perceive our little pilgrim emerge into somewhat 
clearer atmosphere—presenting to us a heavy, 
sickly face, deeply marked with the small-pox, 
and placed upon the thick shoulders of ‘‘ a stupid 
blockhead,’’ at the ‘ superior’? academy ef Mr. 
Griffin, of Elphin, in Roscommon. In due time, 
however, this unpromising specimen of Humanity, 
put out to Knowledge, begins to evince tokens, 
erratic and uncouth, of the culture it has reluctant- 
ly received. Our little boy is now a lad—still at 
school—though no longer at Mr. Griffin’s—at 
school at Edgeworthstown. He presumes to have 
likings and dislikings as to the different authors 
enforeed on him. His schoolfellows remember 
that he was pleased much with Horace, more with 
Ovid, and that he hated Cicero, or at least did not 
highly esteem him. His character already as- 
Sumes somewhat of definite shape. From out the 
crowd of boys, with their general attributes of 
coarse, but healthful boyhood, stands distinct a 
peculiar idiosynerasy. Our pock-marked, pale- 
faced, clumsy stripling is noticed as “‘ sensitive,” 
over sensitive. He is quick to take offence, quick- 
er still to forgive. He is at first shy and back- 


ward ; but by degrees he is bold enough to be) 


mischievous—and makes a figure at ‘ Fives.” 
He is no longer considered quite a blockhead— 
nay, though indolent, he is thought not destitute 
of talents ; but the master thinks more highly of 
him than the boys. But school closes—college 
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begins—the sensitive, ugly boy is an idle, shambling 
student at Dublin University. 

A piece of worldly luck which has befallen his 
family, has proved to him a bitter affliction. He 
has a sister who has married above her station. 
His father has encumbered his means to provide 
for that sister a dower that may satisfy his pride. 
And our over-sensitive youth must go as a sizar to 
the university at which his elder brother had won 
some distinction, nay, had obtained a scholarship, 
as a pensioner. A youth of vigorous judgment 
and resolute purpose—one exulting in what Eras- 
mus calls basiled, athleticd, pancratica, valetudine— 
a healthiness of mind as of body, royal, athletic, 
and pancratical—would have only the more stead- 
ily excited himself to rise superior to a meanness 
of circumstance, which by no means forbade in- 
dustry its rewards, and genius its career. But our 
youth—though not the dunce he had seemed to 
his early teachers—is far from that being “ teres, 
et rotundus,’’ from whose surface the shafts of 
fortune turn aside. ‘This pride of his, so easily 
offended, is terribly in his way here. He is more 
sensitive of a condition he feels beneath him, 
(though it would have been difficult to say why, 
since his father’s means warranted no higher sta- 
tion, and his uncle had been a sizar before him,) 
than eager to establish intellectual claims to re- 
spect. And to say truth, difficult would it have 
been for this lad, so imperfectly educated, to have 
forced his way into distinction purely academic. 
‘* The popular picture of himin these Dublin Uni- 
versity days, is little more than of a slow, hesitat- 
ing, somewhat hollow voice, heard seldom and al- 
ways to great disadvantage in the class-rooms ; 
and of a low-sized, thick, robust, ungainly figure 
lounging about the college courts, on the wait for 
misery and ill-luck.”” Hitherto his father has 
scraped means to supply:the niggard wants of a 
sizar, not without reasonable hope that the son 
will exert himself, as his brother the pensioner had 
done before him, and obtain something like inde- 
pendence in the way ofa scholarship. But now his 
father dies—and our lazy, lounging student lives 
as he can, by small gifts from his uncle, or petty 
loans from college friends—learning from the 
last that worst and surest lesson in the Art of 
Sinking—the practical bathos of human life—viz., 
to borrow without shame. Yet here—a certain 
energy, fitful and irregular, but energy stil], breaks 
out—an energy that rivets our eyes to this com- 
fortless picture—that interests us in this unequal 
battle between Poverty and Man. He does not, 
it is true, set himself resolutely to work to redeem 
lost time, and wrest subsistence, by patient labor, 
from the resources the university offers to its stu- 
dents. But he shuts himself up—he composes 
street ballads, he runs forth to sell them at the 
Rein Deer Repository in Montrath Court, for five 
shillings apiece. And now comes his reward—he 
steals out of the college to hear them sung ! 

With pathetic eloquence exclaims the last biog- 
rapher, whom this stupid child and idle student 
has contrived to find, ‘‘ Happy night—worth all 
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the dreary days! Hidden by some dusky wall, 
or creeping within darkling shadows of the ill- 
lighted streets, watched and waited this poor neg- 
lected sizar for the only effort of his life which 
had not wholly failed! Few and dull, perhaps, 
the beggar’s audience at first; more thronging, 
eager, and delighted when he shouted the newly- 
gotten ware. * * Gentle faces pleased, old 
men stopping by the way, young lads venturing a 
purchase with their last remaining farthing: why 
here was a world in little with its fame at the 
sizar’s feet. ‘ The greater’ world will be listening 
one day,’ perhaps he muttered, as he turned with 
a lighter heart to his dull home.’’ And this poor 
poet of the ballad singers, this truant student with 
his morbid sensitiveness—and his pride, no Jess 
unhealthy perhaps in the false direction it had 
taken—still has something, which does not always 
accompany over sensitiveness, and is very rarely 
found in company with false pride; he has ready 
sympathy for others. Those five shillings which 
his ballads have brought him will in all probability 
not reach home undiminished. That audience 
listening to his muse contains many more destitute 
than himself, and pleasure and pity both unlock 
the poor poet’s hand, and careless, easy heart. 
“To one starving creature with five children he 
gave at one time the blankets off his bed, and crept 
into the bedding for shelter from the cold.” 

It is not to be denied by any one of right prin- 
ciple, that our youth would have been much bet- 
ter employed on the legitimate studies for which 
he was sent to college, even on the “ cold logic 
of Burgersdicius, or the dreary subtleties of Smig- 
lesius,’’ than in writing street ballads sold at five 
shillings apiece; that his generosity would have 
been better evinced in paying the loans he had 
borrowed ; and that his sensitiveness would have 
been more praiseworthy, had it reminded him that 
he had no right to this looseness of sympathy, 
while he himself was dependent upon others. It 
is indubitably wrong, while abridging perhaps the 
decent wants of some generous benefactor, to in- 
dulge the luxury even of doing good. We can- 
not blame those who take the more rigid view of 
amiable weaknesses and charitable errors. But 
good or ill, we deseribe our student as we find 
him. And were we to set him up as a model, 
few we suspect would be his imitators. Thus, 
then, our very unexemplary sizar scrambles his 
way through college, making small progress in 
mathematics, but able, he himself boasts, ‘‘ to turn 
an ode of Horace into English with any of them.”’ 
And as this is the best he can say of his classical ac- 
quirements, so we must suppose them to be far from 
deep or extensive. He gets into various scrapes, 
the worst of which is, the aiding and abetting a 
memorable college riot; and this, or the serious 
admonition it entails, spurs him up into a laudable 
attempt at self-retrieval. He tries for a scholar- 
ship, and actually gets an exhibition. Seventeen 
out of a fortunate nineteen! last but two on the 
list. This exhibition brings him in thirty shil- 
lings. 





Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. 


Seventeenth on the list, and thirty shillings in his 
pocket! it is too much for human nature—at 
least, for that human nature—to support with 
dignified equanimity! He gives a dance in his 
rooms— 
Accipiter velut 
Molles columbas, 


a cross tutor, who bears him no good will, pounces 
upon him and his guests. Caught in the act, the 
punishment is condign ; but considering that both 
the parties were Irish, and that the offence in an 
English university, would have entailed rustica- 
tion at the least, we are not inclined to be very 
severe on the exasperated tutor, who knocks down 
the sizar. Next day the sizar sells his books, 
leaves his college, lingers in Dublin till he arrives 
at his last shilling, and then sets off for Cork. 
His brother relieves him from famine, clothes him, 
takes him back to the Mater-—who to that rade 
son scarcely deserves the epithet of Alma— 
and patches up a hollow reconciliation between 
disciple and master. At last our sizar takes his 
bachelor’s degree, lowest in the list. And now 
behold him a man! He is twenty-one! The 
law asserts that he is arrived at years of discre- 
tion. He resolves to prove that the law never 
more flagrantly indulged in its privileges of legal 
fiction. The charming biographer before us says, 
‘This is the sunny time between two dismal 
periods of his life.’’ Sunny, no doubt, it seemed 
by contrast to our emancipated sizar, for he often 
recalled it with a regret that we believe to be 
sincere. ‘‘ If I go, (he wrote in after years,) if 
I go to the opera, where Signora Columba pours 
out all the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for 
Lissoy’s fireside, and ‘ Johnny Armstrong's last 
good night,’ from Peggy Golden!”’ But what- 
ever sunshine he found here, little sunshine he 
brought to his mother’s cottage. He helps, by 
fits and snatches, his respectable, praiseworthy 
brother in the irksome drudgery of teacher at the 
village school; but more often we find him 
sauntering into the village inn; there, entering 
with him, we see the seapegrace in full glory, 
presiding over lesser scapegraces, as thought- 
less as himself, at a kind of club, playing whist, 
singing songs, and parading the scraps and remi- 
nants of Latin he has brought home from that 
Feast of Learning where he sat last at the table. 
Now and then, in Protean varieties of idleness, 
we may see his clumsy, careless figure bending 
over the banks of the Inny, the rod in his hand, 
or the flute on his lips; or hunting otters in the 
Shannon ; or throwing a sledge-hammer at the 
fair of Ballymahon. His friends entreat him to 
take orders. But this rude creature, so little 
favored by the Graces, is not without a strange 
love of personal finery: the black coat revolts 
him ; perhaps other and better reasons concur in 
making him set his face against the church. Later 
in life, he thought himself not good enough 
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read prayers in a private family. He may have 
thought himself not good enough to read them to 
a congregation and to enforce the lesson by exam- 
ple. Nevertheless—for our vagrant is docile in 
his own way—he yields to the wishes of his 
family ; whether he reads for orders is not quite 
clear; but he certainly applies for ordination, and 
as certainly is rejected ; some say because he is 
too young, others because he has been too wild at 
college ; one worthy witness believes because he 
presented himself to the bishop in scarlet breeches ! 
Again, new phases of this disorderly existence 
present themselves. We see our friend, whom 
nothing hitherto has sufficed to teach—what at 
least we desire our sons to learn—in the capacity 
of a tator. Poor pupil, what became of thee? 
Soon lost to that occupation, we greet him in set- 
ting out to Cork on a good horse with thirty 
pounds in his pocket, intent, it would seem, on 
the El! Dorado of America, and returning home 
without a sixpence on a lean beast, to whom he 
has vouchsafed the name of Fiddleback, wonder- 
ing ‘‘ that his mother is not more rejoiced to see 
him !”" 

But what matters the insensible evaporation of 
thirty pounds, or the metamorphosis of plump 
horses into skeleton Fiddlebacks? Be it remem- 
bered, that our hero has an uncle—an uncle 
rarely seen, except in the old comedies—an 
uncle precious, placable, inexhaustible. Into those 
pockets whence thirty pounds have just vanished, 
the uncle sinks fifty more, and sends off the 
nephew to study the law. Arrived in Dublin, 
with that propitiatory offering to Themis, our 
youth thinks proper to pay his first respects to 
Fortune—is allured into one of her temples, 
called by mortals a gaming house, and the Diva 
presens benignantly appropriates to herself the 
sacrifice designed for an austerer goddess. Our 
unfortunate adventurer this time has some natural 
compunction : it is long before he owns what has 
happened. He is then invited back to the country, 
forgiven (but that of course) by his uncle; stays 
a few months with his brother, with whom he un- 
fortunately quarrels ; and then his friends exert 
themselves once more to push him on in the world. 
The project of the law as a profession is, how- 
ever, abandoned. It seems to be tacitly acknowl- 
edged, that a calling, which our social infirmities 
ordain for the protection of the pockets of others, 
is little suited to one who can take such poor care 
of hisown. Failing Church and Law, what is 
left! Medicine. Again the uncle opens the 
elastic purse strings, and, in 1752, our adventurer 
starts for Edinburgh, as a medical student. There 
he distinguishes himself highly—as a capital singer 
of Irish songs. He varies this occupation by some 
kind of employment (probably as tutor) at the 


Duke of Hamilton’s, where “he is liked more as 


a jester than a companion.” His pride takes 
offence, and this employment, whatever it be, lasts 
little more than a fortnight. He visits the High- 
lands on a hired horse, ‘* about the size of a ram, 
who walks away (trot he cannot) as pensive as his 


master.’’ But if no promising student in medi- 
cine, those with whom this strange creature 
corresponded, must have been aware that under 
all defects of character there was now clear and 
distinct proof of something to justify, both in the 
youth himself, and in his more indulgent friends, 
that ‘* knack of hoping’’ which belonged to his 
own facile nature. In his letters there are signs 
of a humor original and exquisite ;—evidences of 
an observation, not deep, perhaps, but keen; a 
command of style, peculiar at once for chastened 
grace and for lively ease. The letters were worth 
paying for ; they generally were paid for. Mean- 
while, the Law that our medical student had 
deserted, pursues him revengefully in the shapes 
of its wonted Eumenides—the bailiffs. With his 
usual good nature he has been security for one 
friend, and with his usual readiness of resource, 
he meets the penalties of the security by borrow- 
ing from others. Thus possessed of thirty-three 
pounds he prudently leaves Edinburgh, and em- 
barks for Bordeaux. Fortunately he goes on 
shore at Newcastle on Tyne, and is making very 
merry with seven men, when in march a sergeant 
and twelve grenadiers with their bayonets screwed, 
and arrest him as a Scotch Jacobite ; his seven 
boon companions being Scotchmen in the French 
service. He remains a fortnight in prison, while 
the ship sails on without him, and sinks at the 
mouth of the Garonne. At last, per varios casus, 
our medical nomad arrives at Leyden. 

Here, perhaps, attending lectures, and certainly 
playing at cards, he remains nearly a year with- 
out an effort for a degree: he thinks it then time 
to leave the university, and for that purpose bor- 
rows, more suo, a small sum from a friend. 
Whatever the faults of our hero, we have seen 
that at least he was generous, (borrowers mostly 
are so ;) he passes a florist’s garden and spends 
the greater part of the loan he has received in 
purchasing costly roots, which he sends to his 
uncle. Thus relieved of unphilosophical super- 
fluities, he sets off from Leyden, one guinea in 
his pocket, one shirt on his back, and a flute in 
his hand ; that flute—we beg pardon for so cur- 
sory and slighting a mention of that flute ; what 
was our friend without it? That flute, dear mis- 
chief, had been his solace and perdition. Woe 
and thrice woe to any man, constitutionally indo- 
lent, with his own way to make in this hard life, 
who takes the flute! Slow will be his advance 
in the world with his fingers on those fatal stops! 
that flute, deadliest of all the friendships the sizar 
had made at college—at every new insult he had 
received from man, at every fresh disaster he had 
provoked from fortune—that flute had furnished 
inauspicious vent for ‘‘ blowing off,’’ what other- 





wise might have been salutary ‘‘ excitement.” 
It was as much as Ulysses could do, what with 
| stopping the ears of his seamen and having him- 
self lashed to the mast, to save his ship from the 
Sirens. But when one is not Ulysses, and one 
carries a siren always about with one in one’s 
own pocket, shipwreck must be the habitual inci- 
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dent of life! With this flute he then sets off on 
a tour—the man who had tried in vain to be a 
scholar, a clergyman, a lawyer, and ought now to 
be hard at work in qualifying himself for a 
doctor! ‘Travelling on foot, the flute (fiat justitia, 
for once not all perfidious) opens to him the hos- 
pitality of humble roofs. He sees the world to 
the sound of his own music. 

Through Flanders, France, Switzerland, and 
parts of Italy, he pursues his wanderings, and 
boasts that ‘ he examines mankind and sees both 
sides of the picture.’”’ So at last he fights (or 
rather flutes) his way towards England, and steps 
on shore at Dover. No more flute playing now, 
poor vagrant !—No doors open here to that dis- 
reputable siren. There is reason to suspect 
(thinks his last biographer) that on the journey, 
from Dover to London, he attempted a comic per- 
formance in a country barn; and at one of the 
towns he passed (though Heaven knows how, 
and curiosity would in vain guess where, he is 
said to have received from some homicidal univer- 
sity the physician’s formal authority to slay) he 
yet implores to be hired assistant in an apotheca- 
ry’s shop. 

In the middle of February behold him wander- 
ing ‘‘ without friend or acquaintance, without the 
knowledge or comfort of one kind face, in the 
lonely, terrible London streets.”’ 

Whether he picks up crumbs as an usher; 
whether he lives among the beggars of Axe Lane ; 
whether he spreads plasters and pounds in mor- 
tars for an apothecary at the corner of Monument 
Yard; he contrives, however, to elude famine ; 
and we see him at length physician in a humble 
way in Bankside, Southwark, feeling the pulse 
of a courteous and credulous patient, and in spite 
of all entreaties to be relieved of his hat, hugging 
it tight over his heart to conceal a patch in the 
second-hand velvet. 

Of all earthly means whereby man can live 
by the sweat of his brow, there was none which 
our friend so entirely detested, none for which he 
was so unfitted, as teaching the young idea how to 
shoot—he whose own ideas had hitherto shot up 
all ways but the right one; yet this was precisely 
the lot which fate in its malice had always hitherto 
insisted to obtrade upon him. He could never 
stretch out those loose, unretaining, awkward hands 
of his for bread, but what some sinister chance 
thrust into them the birch and the horn book. And 
suddenly from the unprofitable employment of feel- 
ing the pulses of patients who are more likely to 
be feed by him than to fee him, he is wrenched 
aside into that of assistant at the academy at Peck- 
ham. ‘ May I die by an anodyne necklace,” saith 
he, (speaking out of his own heart though in the 
lips of another,) “* but I had rather be under-turn- 
key at Newgate!’’ With the most morbid desire 
that man ever had to be treated with respect, our 
poor friend sets to work to command it in a way 
peculiarly his own. ‘‘ He playsall kinds of tricks 
on the sevants and the boys, (of which he had no 


amuses everybody with his flute.’’ That accursed 
flute ! 


Tile venena colchica 
Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit, agro qui statuit suo 
Te, triste lignum !— 


But here at length that goal, which those wan- 
dering, blundering, luckless feet were ordained to 
reach, appears dim and distant. Dr. Milner, the 
principal of the academy, is an occasional con- 
tributor to the “‘ Monthly Review.’’ Griffiths, the 
bookseller, parent of that periodical, dines with 
Dr. Milner, and meets the usher at the board, 
Talk turns upon the ‘“‘ Monthly Review” and its 
new rival, the ‘‘ Critical,’’ set up by Archibald 
Hamilton, assisted by Smollett. Publishers have 
a peculiar instinct for discovering those who can 
help them. With scent more than canine, under 
the beeches the unlikeliest to the common eye, 
they detect the hidden truffle. Something said by 
this thick-set, pale-faced usher, arrests the attention 
of Mr. Griffiths ; he asks to be favored with a few 
specimens of criticism. The specimens are sent 
and approved ; the usher leaves Dr. Milner’s, and 
binds himself to Mr. Griffiths for one year ; to boar! 
and lodge with the bookseller, receive a small sal- 
ary, and devote himself to the ‘* Monthly Review.” 
Here, then, this desultory, roving spirit— hitherto 
one foot on land and one on sea—settles at 
last. He has found out, as calling after calling 
has slipped from him, his true profession. Never 
more will he be indolent now—the gay holiday 
of life is over. He is to be an author. And so 
first emerges from all the disguises of unsteady, 
fickle, vagrant youth, the immortal effigies of 
Otrver GoLpsMITH. 

Thus far, we have done little more than avail 
ourselves of the striking pictures which Goldsmith's 
last biographer has placed before us: pictures 
necessary to impress upon our recollection when 
we come to examine the peculiar characteristics of 
a writer whose popularity equals his renown. For, 
indeed, under all these distractions from the regular 
course of education, the education which made 
Oliver Goldsmith what he was, proceeded steadfast, 
uniform, and distinct. From the early stories aud 
rhymes of Thomas Byrne, the soldier schoolmaster, 
to the wanderings, flute in hand, by the murmuring 
Loire, Goldsmith was emphatically a writer from 
experience. What he had seen, what he had fe't, 
‘that he reproduced. Comparatively with his other 
gifts, his imagination was not vivid or comprehen- 
sive. Not of him could it be said that he ‘ ex- 
hausted worlds and then imagined new.”’ It 's 
astonishing that an author who wrote so much, 
who skimmed over so vast a surface of reading, 
should have ventured so little, in his creations, be- 
yond the pale of his personal observation. His 
favorite characters are notoriously variations of the 
same forms; most of them, indeed, are but like 
nesses of the author himself in different positions. 
Now he appears almost at full length in the Phil 
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own adventures, to utter his own sentiments ; now, 
in the character meant, one would think to be, 
wholly dissimilar to his own—that of Sir William 
Thornhill, all which is really natural and interest- 
ing, is the silhouette of Oliver Goldsmith. In 
the Mr. Burchell, who is presented to us as the 
strange gentleman ‘‘ who had been two days in 
the inn and could not satisfy the hostess for his 
reckoning, though no later than yesterday he had 
given three guineas to the beadle to spare an old 
broken soldier that was to be whipped through the 
town for dog-stealing ;’’ ‘‘ who had carried benev- 
olence to an excess when young ; whom the slight- 
est distress, whether real or fictitious, touched to 
the quick; who grew improvident as he grew 
poor ; who travelled through Europe ‘on foot ; who 
still preserves the character of a humorist, and 
feels most pleasure in eccentric virtue; who was 
fondest of the company of children, and was famous 
for singing them ballads and telling them stories ;”’ 
in this Mr. Burehell who does not recognize at 
once the author? And, in proportion as in the 
other attributes of the character we lose sight of 
Goldsmith, the character itself becomes artificial 
and incongruous. Even in his plays, we find our 
author sitting to himself in Marlow, with a carica- 
ture of his own youthful festivities as Tony Lump- 
kin at the head of the table in the alehouse. 
Honeywood, who calls his extravagance generosity, 
and his trusting everybody universal benevolence, 
is still more transparent. Again, in ‘* The Cit- 
izen of the World,” the Philosopher of China per- 
petually reminds us of the features of Goldsmith ; 
and, as if that were not enough, he appears in pro- 
prid persona as the Gentleman in Black. By 
some extraordinary perversion of judgment, there 
are persons who still believe that Lord Byron de- 
picts himself in his heroes. ‘Though we concede 
that Lord Byron may, in his earlier poems, have 
depicted heroes whom he was willing the world 
should think like him—yet if all we know of that 
great poet, out of his works, were cancelled and 
forgotten, there is not one of his creations by which 
we could form the remotest conjecture of what the 
poet really was. But every impression of Gold- 
smith’s mind is stamped with a likeness of himself. 


_ Where he depicts other characters, he is still felie- 


itous only when his experience is at home. His 
portrait of a profligate English gentleman in young 
Thornhill is but a disagreeable and odious cari- 
cature , itis the worst specimen of an Irish squireen 
dressed up as an English squire. But his “ Viear 
of Wakefield,” and its ditto the Country Clergy- 
man in the ** Deserted Village,’’ drawn from his 
kinsman, (with sundry lively traits of himself in 
the first,) are not more exquisite than truthful. 
Characters completed with a fainter genius, but 


| Still admirable, such as Lofty and Croaker, were 


Precisely those which our poor poet's life must 
have thrown constantly across his way ; and even 
in their mouths he puts sentiments all his own. 
His conception of character was, in short, mas- 
terly beyond praise, wherever it was drawn from 
the observation, not from the fancy. And it is 


precisely this which renders his satire so inimita- 
bly truthful in the most consummate, though the 
brie¥est, of all his works of character, the ‘‘ Retali- 
ation.’? Goldsmith could never have written a 
Rape of the Lock ; but, in his later days, he could 
have illustrated Horace with modern examples 
more life-like than Pope’s. It is the same with 
ideas as characters ;—Goldsmith’s range was lim- 
ited. Every one familiar with his writings knows 
how he loves to repeat the same thoughts, especial- 
ly the same images, in almost the same expres- 
sions. Even in the ‘‘ History of Greece”’ the 
metaphor used in a ‘‘ Life of Parnell’’ is repeated ; 
even a familiar letter to Mr. Hodgson is embel- 
lished with the polished ornaments of ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.’ Mr. Prior is right when he says, 
‘** No man seems to have written more immediately 
from himself, or to own less obligation to classical 
sources.”? But this praise requires both definition 
and discrimination. A man who writes immediate- 
ly from himself, that is, from his own personal ex- 
perience alone ; who does not appropriate, remodel, 
and recreate the results of his reading and reflec- 
tion ; who does not travel out of himself and live 
in others, must necessarily have a range narrow 
and circumscribed. That characteristic proves the 
defect of imagination, (using the word in that 
higher and comparative sense in which alone it 
should be applied to so eminent a writer.) Shak- 
speare does not write from himself when he creates 
Ariel and Macbeth; nor does he disdain to owe 
obligations to other writers, when he takes plot 
and incident from novelist, chronicler, historian, 
and by his imagination infuses its peculiar life into 
every character which conduces to the plot, or ani- 
mates the incident. We may detect this compar- 
ative want of imagination in Goldsmith's critical 
tastes. A man of large imagination is always 
peculiarly susceptible to beauty, whatever form it 
takes ; he cannot cripple his judgment to any par- 
ticular school, though he may reasonably prefer 
one to another. Gray at once can appreciate 
Goldsmith, Goldsmith cannot appreciate Gray. In 
spite of Mr. Forster, we must think that Gold- 
smith’s praise to a Lyrist unsurpassed, and an 
Elegiast unequalled in modern literature, was as 
niggard and cold as it could well be; while his in- 
direct sneers at Gray imply unequivocal disdain ; 
and he actually thinks Parnell’s ‘* Night Piece on 
Death’’ (which we fear Death has long since kind- 
ly accepted) ‘‘ might be made to surpass all the 
churchyard scenes that have since appeared.’”’ He 
clubs Gray up with Hurd and Mason, and, if we 
believe Mr. Cradock, (and there is no reason why 
we should not,) he actually proposes to amend the 
matchless ‘‘ Elegy’’ by leaving out an idle word in 
every line, as thus :— 


The curfew tolls the knell of day, 
The lowing herd winds o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his way ;— 


and here, in full career ‘‘ to leave Gray and the 
world to darkness and to me,”’ he is fortunately 





stopped ; having contrived, by amendments that 
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may rank amongst the most ingenious of his literary 
efforts—amendments confined to the skilfal omission 
of three words and the substitution of a fourth— 
to strip of every vestige of poetry one of the most 
poetical stanzas in the English language! Gold- 
smith’s systematic aversion to epithets is indeed a 
sign of defect in the imaginative faculty. For the 
epithet is often (and in no poet more than Gray) 
precisely that word in a verse which addresses it- 
self most to the imagination of the reader, and tests 
most severely that of the author. A good epithet 
is always animage. Shakspeare has a line made 
up of epithets— 
The gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day. 


Our amender would have thought he rid it of im- 
pertinent superfluities by reducing the line to— 


The day! 


The beauties of Sterne, which certainly do not 
lie most on the surface, and consist in perpetual, 
indirect appeals to the imagination, appear to 
have been perfectly incomprehensible to Goldsmith. 
He spoke with absolute contempt of Milton’s prose 
works ; he undervalued the Elizabethan drama- 
tists ; and fell into the most prosaic and unimagin- 
ative of all possible criticisms upon Shakspeare, 
whose beauties, he says, ‘‘ seem rather the result 
of chance than design, and who labors to satisfy 
his audience with monsters and mummery.”’ 

Having shown what Goldsmith did not admire, 
it is just to show what he did. And it will be 
readily seen that what most pleased his taste made 
the smallest demand on his imagination. In the 
brief criticisms introduced into a compilation from 
the English Poets, edited with his name, he says 
of Tickell’s poem on the ‘‘Death of Addison,” 
‘** This elegy is one of the finest in the language.”’ 
Of a “Letter from Italy to Lord Halifax,” ** that 
had its harmony been equal to Pope’s versification, 
it would be incontestably the finest poem in the 
language.’’ Of Rowe’s song, “‘ Despairing beside 
a clear Stream,’’ ‘* This is better than anything of 
the kind in our language.”* Of ‘‘ Cooper's Hill,” 
** This poem, though it may have been exceeded 
by later attempts in description, vet deserves the 
highest applause, as it far surpasses all that went 
before it.” While of the ‘* Penseroso’’ and 
“J Allegro” he cannot say more than that ‘ It 
is certain the imagination shown in them is cor- 
rect and strong; the introduction to both in the ir- 
regular measure is borrowed from the Italian, and 
hurts an English ear: nor of Thomson's ‘ Pale- 
mon and Lavinia’ than that, ‘‘ Though Mr. Thom- 
son is generally a verbose and affected poet, he 
has told his story with unusual simplicity, but that 
it is rather given for being much esteemed by the 
public than by the editor.” 

Goldsmith wrote more than two acts of a trag- 
edy, which he appears never to have finished, and, 
indeed, to have destroyed. We cannot but think 
the loss fortunate for his fame. We suspect that 
tragedy would have been precisely the composition 
in which, next always to criticism, this great 
writer would have failed. Master of a pathos, 
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exquisite of its kind, it is the pathos intimately al- 
lied to humor, and touching upon the tears that 
lie nearest to our smiles. Of that depth of 
thought, that loftiness of conception, which a 
tragedy worthy his fame would have required, he 
could not have been capable. With the passions 
necessary to the elements of tragedy, love and ter- 
ror, he nowhere shows himself familiar. The 
last, indeed, he does not attempt. The former he 
paints with a delicate but feeble hand, and rather 
plays over the surface of the passion than throws 
any light upon its depths. The loves of Squire 
Thornhill and Olivia, the nearest approach to the 
graver aspects of the emotion that he has ventured 
to make, are among the least satisfactory parts of 
his immortal novel. We suspect the reason to be 
that Goldsmith was never seriously in love him- 
self. 

From the same deficiency of imagination, he 
cannot paint a bad man with consistency and pow- 
er. Ashis good men have always some of his 
own foibles; so his bad men, with whom he could 
not identify himself, are little better than sharpers, 
of whose villany his good nature seems scarcely 
conscious. , 

But it is in the narrowness of his range, and in 
the close identity of his characters with his own 
heart and experience, that we are to find the main 
cause of Goldsmith’s universal and unfading popv- 
larity. He had in himself an original to draw 
from, with precisely those qualities which win gen- 
eral affection. Lovable himself, in spite of all 
his grave faults, he makes lovable the various 
copies that he takes from the master portrait. His 
secret is this—the emotions he commands are 
pleasurable. He is precisely what Johnson calls 
him, the ‘* affectuum lenis dominator’’—potens be- 
cause Jenis. He is never above the height of the 
humblest understanding ; and, by touching the hv- 
man heart, he raises himself to a level with the 


loftiest. He has to perfection what the Cer 
mans call Anmuth. His muse wears the zone o/ 
the Graces. 


There is another peculiarity in Goldsmith. Pre- 
cisely because his ideas are not numerous, he has 
the most complete command over them. They 
have all the versatility of a practised company. Ile 
can make them do duty alike in a poem, a comedy, 
a novel, anessay. Like Bobadil, he selects ‘ bu! 
nineteen more to himself—gentlemen of gov! 
spirit, strong and able constitutions, teaches them 
the special rules—your punto, yon reverso,”’ a0/ 
may then boast, with more truth than Bobadi 
that he can make them a match for ‘‘ forty thov- 
sand strong.” Various, in the larger sense of the 
word, as we apply it to Goethe or Shakspeare, he 
was not; but he was wonderfully versatile. lle 
always addresses the same feelings, presents ti? 
same phases of life, the same family of thought— 
but then it is in all ways, which are rarely indeed 
at the command of the same man. Whether yo! 
read ‘“‘ The Deserted Village,” ‘‘ The Vicar © 
Wakefield,” “‘ The Goodnatured Man,” or ‘* The 
Citizen of the World,” you find at the close th! 
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much the same emotions have been created—the | and beat the ground’’ by the stream in which that 
heart has been touched much in the same place.! pure Sabrina ‘commends her fair innocence to 
But with what pliant aptitude the form and mode | the flood .’"— 

are changed and disguised! Poem, novel, essay, | 
drama, how exquisite of its kind! The humor | Never scorch those tresses fair 
that draws tears, and the pathos that provokes Nar wer Oeseber's torrent flood 
smiles, will be popular to the end of the world. The molten erystal fills with mud. 
That these merits imply an extraordinary charm | 


of style, is self-evident. ‘‘ The style is the man,” | To judge by Gabteanith’s carly letters, we are 


. : to believe that Le Sage was one of his 
says a French authority ;—at all events, the style | 17°!" : - “y 
y a : y®' first models in diction. When we read them, 


is the writer. But where in this irregular course | __. ad ‘ ' 
of study—where in his college associations or his | wn their naive accounts of eer aut quedality—- 
village festivities—did this man, with his rustic | the amusing adventures they recite—their mingled 
manners and Irish brogue, pick up a style so pure | seagmeny wr shrewenese—we — * me i 
so delicate? How comes it that in all the miry | 08 , a chapter bs ime youthial ety af Ga 
paths of life that he had trod, no speck ever sullied Blas. Goldsmith, indeed, eB himeelf . kind 
the robe of his modest and graceful muse? How, of young Irish Gil Blas, pssusrth dees Fabri- 
amidst all that love for inferior company, which oe laetens of 8 maniater arenas ana setired 
never to the last forsook him, did he keep his rages Bat # Le Sage a weakly immpenee 
genius so free from every touch of vulgarity ? his earlier mode of description, and his easy views 
What style in the English language is more thor- of life, he added in his matarer years the oe 
oughly elegant and high-bred—more impressed of a sentiment and the softness of a pathos all his 
with the stamp of gentleman—its ease so polished, own. He nover attained to tat wonders 
its dignity so sweet? Johnson says that ‘* Gold- knowledge of the world, thet r uolete comprenan 
smith was a plant that flowered late.” This is sion of external character in its widest varieties, 
not strictly true. In the earlier letters of Gold- which reader Gil Blas the wisest novel that man 
smith, those, for instance, written from Edinburgh, oven Peer but with auch of Le Sage’s polished 
we see (as has been before implied) the same pe- facility of narrative he combined a command over 
culiar graces of diction, the same happy humor, emotions Le Sage never aspired to reach. He 
with its undercurrent of tenderness, which make anne ven. * oe, _Fecenenn © . pee — Ot 
the works of his maturity so delightful. On ex- Goldemith was s post, Le Sage van wee ; 
amining narrowly the character of Goldsmith, we While the Romane oF Seeeeee wees te 
find, even in what are regarded its defects, and lustrate his gent ee? ae the other band, ee 
what eerved to reader isi ridiculous in the circles find in certain idiosyncracies of the genius the clue to 
of London, some clue to the enigma of the con- the most remarkable foibles of the character. We 
trast between the habits of the man and the style have seen how much the range of Goldsmith was 
of the writer. Goldsmith never, from the period confined to his personal feelings and a Bee 
at which he lounged at the college gates as a sizar now sonetengy te pan poupees = ihe mei 
to the time when his peach-blossom coat attracted “he reid aptinawost : aus _ pega es | 
the mirth of Garrick, divested himself of the no- of self, which imparts so indescribable a truthful- 
tion that he was a gentleman. This conviction ness to the happier creations of the writer, gives 
*as almost the strongest he possessed ; the more Cp sppeemess of P Segety oe ween yas 
it was invaded the more he clung to it. He sur- the man, Goldsmith carried it with him into all 
rounded it with all the keenest. susceptibilities of i geo aod forgetfulness of self is the oaly ef 
his sensitive nature. Nothing so galled and of- om of social ease. Aware of merit, which he 
fended him as a hint to the contrary. To be uneasily felt he was not able to make manifest 
liked as a jester, not companion—to be despised when the pen was out of his hand, Goldsmith was 
for hie poverty—to be underrated as a sizar—to always in Goldsmith's way; to borrow his own 
be taunted by a schoolboy with a question of his ane, there wae— : } 
gentility—were cruelties beyond all others that Nobody with him at sea but himself. 

fate could inflict. This conviction, and its con-| The popular stories of his envy and jealousy 
comitant yearning for respect, could not influence | we know now to be exaggerated—some of them 
conventional manners, formed under auspices the | wholly untrue; but with that candor which al- 
least propitious. It could not invest with dignity most invariably belongs to over-sensitive men, 
the stunted and awkward figure; it could not| with whom self is prominent, every passing shade 
check the lively impulses of a quick blundering | of such emotions, from which minds the kindest 
Trish temper ; but in that best and most sacred | and spirits the noblest may not be always free, he 
part of himn—his genius—it moulded his taste to! was apt at once to betray. He had not, as Bos- 
instinctive refinement. Here he was always true | well opines, ‘‘ more envy than other people,’’ but 
to his ideal. There is something to us inexpres-|he talked of it more freely. Mr. Forster says 
sibly touching in the jealous religion with which | truly, in the course of his temperate but most 
this man, exposed to the rough trials and coarse | subtle vindication of Goldsmith in this respect—a 
temptations of life, preserved the sanctity of his | vindication evinecing very profound acquaintance 
muse. The troops of Comus in vain “‘ knit hands | with some of the most intricate chords of human 
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nature,—‘‘ This free talking did all the mischief. 
He was simple enough to say aloud what others 
would more prudently have concealed.”’ 

To the saine self-consciousness we must ascribe 
the peculiarities more external. Goldsmith could 
not think of himself without many causes for dis- 
trust. He was aware of his defects of person, of 
** his ugly face,” of his brogue, of his deficiency 
in the conventional manners of cultivated society. 
** Too little self-confidence,” says Mr. Forster, 
well and pithily, ‘* begets the forms of vanity.” 
But how could he be possibly blind to his im- 
measurable superiority in genius over nearly all 
with whom life could bring him into contact? 
And we must remember, that, at all events, in the 
earlier stages of his career, that genius was not 
recognized. He thus entered the social world 
both proud and bashful. ‘* Society,’’ says Mr. 
Forster, ‘‘ exposed him to continual misconstruc- 
tion ; so that few more touching things have been 
recorded of him than those which have most 
awakened laughter. ‘ People are greatly mis- 
taken in me’ (he remarked on one occasion.) ‘A 
notion goes about, that when I am silent I mean 
to be impudent ; but I assure you, gentlemen, my 
silence proceeds from bashfulness.’ From the 
same cause proceeded the unconcealed talk which 
was less easily forgiven than silence.’’ Grasping 
at that respect of which he was so tenacious, he 
resorts to fine clothes to set off his homely person ; 
—to paradoxes in conversation to enforce atten- 
tion ; to give breakfasts and suppers he can ill 
afford ; he apologizes for lodgings beneath his 
dignity. He is always keeping the hat off his 
head, to hide some patch on his coat. This sen- 
sitiveness, proceeding from intense self-conscious- 
ness, is mixed up with the most amiable attributes 
of his nature, and has subjected even his lavish 
generosity, his cordial charity, to the imputation 
of a want of true feeling. There seems certainly 
some neglect of his nearest kindred, not very sat- 
isfactorily explained, and not very consistent with 
his kindly nature. The househo!d relations with 
all, are, however, so complicated and so Jittle to 
be judged fairly by others, that it is both just and 
prudent to extend to the dead that tacit acquies- 
cence in their mysterious sanctity which we accord 
to the living. It is too much the fashion to parade 
a man’s Lares in his funeral procession, and to 
claim them as public property the moment they 
have left the hearth. Perhaps, however, we may 
get some clue to a secret that has attracted so 
much loose conjecture, in the letter Goldsmith 
himself addresses to his brother Maurice :—‘‘ Dear 
brother,’ he writes, ‘‘I should have answered 
your letter sooner, but in truth I am not fond of 
thinking of the necessities of those I love, when it 
is so very little in my power to help them.”’ Dis- 
tress was so painful to Goldsmith, that, at what- 
ever cost, he must get it out of his way. He will 
give it the coat from his back, the blankets from 
his bed, the last guinea in his pocket. In one of 
the most pleasing anecdotes recorded of him, 
Goldsmith himself illustrates this sympathy of 
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nerves. He throws down his cards, when play- 
ing at whist, runs out of doors, and says, on his 
return, ** I could not bear to hear that unfortunate 
woman in the street, half singing, half sobbing ; 
her voice grated painfully on my ear, and jarred 
my whole frame, so that I could not rest till I had 
sent her away.’’* Such was his ready tender- 
ness to distress—the pity that gave ere charity be- 
gan. But if he could give nothing to the distress 
— if he could not send it away, then he must hide 
from it—put it out of his thoughts. The suffer. 
ing that was present was thus always usurping the 
juster claims of the suffering that was absent. The 
beggar or imposter was constantly intercepting the 
resources of the day from their better channels 
towards relations, of whose necessities ‘‘ he is not 
fond of thinking.”” He cannot bear to write to 
them and give nothing ; and to think of them isa 
pain to be shunned. But never must we forget, 
in justice to Goldsmith, that with all his conscious- 
ness of self, he was the least selfish of men —that 
his sensitiveness, if morbid, was at least genuine. 
He had not that fineness of nerves which permit- 
ted Rousseau to leave his friend in a fit in the 
street, nor that tenderness of disposition which 
could have dropped his children into a foundling 
hospital. Like Rousseau, he felt self to a disease ; 
but, unlike Rousseau, the feverish sensitiveness 
was contagious, and embraced all that came within 
his reach. Irritable, sore, justly provoked as he 
often was, he shrunk from inflicting the pain he 
received. No wound to his vanity, no outrage to 
his pride, ever made him malignant and revenge- 
ful. He did not smile and hate, he writhed and 
forgave. 

Something of Goldsmith’s facility to distress is 
to be found in the boyhood of Schiller. Similar 
anecdotes are told of both—in stripping themselves 
of clothing to relieve some more destitute object. 
Their fates, at the onset of life, were not very dis- 
similar ; but Schiller settled into the firm virtues 
of manhood—Goldsmith remained to the Jast with 
the spontaneous impulses of the child. Schiller, 
however, had two great advantages denied to 
Goldsmith. 1st. His genius was recognized early 
and liberally. Next, he was fortunate enough to 
make a happy and congenial marriage. But 
Goldsmith’s youth was without renown, and his 
manhood without a home. If any man ever could 
have been improved by the domestic influences, that 
man would have been Goldsmith. Had it been 
his fate to meet with a woman who could have 
loved him despite his faults, and respected him 
despite his foibles, we cannot but think that his 
life and his genius would have been much more 
harmonious, his desultory affections would have 
been concentered, his craving self-love appeased, 
his pursuits been more settled, his character more 
solid. A nature like Goldsmith's, so affectionate 

* Nevertheless we suspect the genuineness of this an- 
ecdote ; it seems to have escaped Goldsmith’s biographers 
that a very similar story is told, (containing the main 
idea “ of the voice between singing and crying,”) of the 


Black Gentleman, in “ The Citizen of the World,” pub- 
lished many years before the date of the anecdote. 
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and so confiding—so susceptible to simple, innocent 
enjoyments—so dependent on others for the sun- 
shine of existence, does not fairly flower if de- 
prived of the atmosphere of home. 

We have left our author in his twenty-ninth 
year, a man of letters at last ; an author by com- 
pulsion, with ‘‘ the hope of greatness and distince- 
tion—day star of his wanderings and privations— 
more than ever dim, distant, cold.’”’” We will 
leave our readers to trace in Mr. Forster's graphic 
and instructive pages the process of his apprentice- 
ship :—his taskwork at the Review ; his quarrels 
with the proprietor; his translations from the 
French of the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Protestant con- 
demned to the Galleys of France for his Religion ;”’ 
his despondent retreat to the Peckham academy ; 
his return to the town and the pen; “ in a garret 
writing for bread, expecting to be dunned for a 
milk score ;’’ his hopes of a medical appointment 
to a factory on the coast of Coromandel ; their 
mysterious frustration; his examination at Sur- 
geons’ Hall as mate to an hospital, and his rejec- 
tion as not qualified ; his labors in the Critical 
Review ; and his Memoir of Voltaire ; we pass 
over the delicate and subtle transition marked with 
fine discrimination by Mr. Forster, from ‘‘ author- 
ship by compulsion”’ to ‘‘ authorship by choice ;”’ 
when ‘‘ the Bee’’ begins to gather honey in a 
spring yet too raw and premature ; when “ the 
Citizen of the World’ yet finds the world reluc- 
tant to admit him to the franchise ; and pause to 
behold ‘** the Literary Drudge,’ as we at the club 
(says Sir John Hawkins in all the pomp of ‘ his 
shoes and staukins’) considered him;’’ having 
gained entry to the learned festivities at the Turk’s 
Head, formed his first acquaintance with Johnson, 
and been presented (if Goldsmith would here 
allow the epithets to be more than expletives) to 
“the gaudy, babbling, and remorseless’’—Bos- 
well. But the poet had arrived at the foot of the 
hill, “* L& ove terminava quelle valle.”” He might 
say, with the great pilgrim who had preceded him 
through the selva selvag gia, 


Guarda in alto, e vidi le sue spalle 
Vestite gid de’ raggi del pianeta. 


As yet Goldsmith had never prefixed his name 
to his publications, and had done comparatively 
little to make the world aware of the powers he 
possessed ; but Johnson’s acute eye had detected, 
in the anonymous essayist, a master in composi- 
tion, ‘ Sir,’’ said he to the wondering Boswell, 
‘Goldsmith is one of the first men we have now 
as an author.”’ 

The period of obscurity is passed. Through 
all the drudgery for bread, works worthy of fame, 
worthy to make known to the world the name of 
its author, had been silently accomplished. ‘‘ One 
day,” says Johnson, ‘‘ I received a message from 
poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and | 
as it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
I would come to him directly.” ‘The scene is well 
known ; the arrest by the landlady ; the violent 
passion of the poet; the bottle of Madeira on 
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the table, which Johnson corks up; the inquiry 
into the means by which the poet may be extricat- 
ed ; the production of a novel ready for the press ; 
Johnson’s glance at the MS., his perception of its 
merit, and his sale of the copyright for 60/7. But 
this is not all, ‘‘ on the very day of the arrest,”’ 
says Mr. Forster, ‘‘‘ The Traveller’ lay completed 
in the poet’s desk ;’’ and on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1764, the first work bearing the name of 
Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ was pub- 
lished. 

From this time the author’s fame is established : 
the rest of his career is, so far as literary achieve- 
ment is concerned, a succession of triumphs. The 
effect produced by ‘* The Traveller’? was not in- 
stantaneous ; but in eight months it reached its 
fourth edition. His essays were republished in 
three volumes and acknowledged. ‘* The Vicar 
of Wakefield’ followed, and though not much 
helped by friend or critic, reached its third edition 
in a few months. Poet, essayist, novelist, al- 
ready ; he aspires to the fame of the drama. He 
had always been a passionate lover of the stage ; 
,in the worst hours of poverty, he had contrived to 
escape from his own life, to that fair illusion on 
the boards. With much difficulty, humiliation, 
wear and tear of mind, he at length succeeds in 
getting ‘‘ The Goodnatured Man”’ upon the stage. 
On the 29th of January, 1768, that comedy ap- 
peared : its success seems to have been equivocal 
on the stage, and its ran limited to ten nights, 
with an eleventh night a month later for the bene- 
| fit of Shuter, whose inimitable acting of Croaker 
saved the play; but it no doubt served to render 
the author’s name more generally known. Its 
sale proved the interest felt in it by the public. 
Judicious readers could not but ratify, at least, the 
praise of Johnson, that ‘‘ it was the best comedy 
since the Provoked Husband.’’ And the profits 
had a sensible influence on Goldsmith's mode of 
life. Passing (and alas! passingly) rich, with 
£300 for the performance, and £100 for the 
copyright, he descended from his attic story in the 
staircase, Inner Temple, and purchased chambers 
in Brick Court; a purchase which consumed the 
£400 he had received. Thus the increased means 
were but the prelude to difficulties on a larger 
scale. Money thus continues to be the necessary 
object ; and for money he writes his Roman His- 
tory; but it is to his honor, that no necessities 
can compel him to write for money only. ‘‘ The 
Deserted Village’’ proceeds with the Roman His- 
tory: in 1770 that poem appears: Gray hears it 
read aloud to him, and juster to Goldsmith than 
Goldsmith to Gray, exclaims, ‘that man is a 
poet !’’ In 1773 appears ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer :”’ it is received throughout with the greatest 
acclamations ; its effect was signal—it completed 
the revolution ‘* The Goodnatured Man’’ had too 
prematurely commenced: it annihilated, for the 
time at least, ‘‘ the Sentimental Comedy.” 

We are now in the meridian of that fourth sub- 
division of his life which Mr. Forster has de- 
scribed :—Goldsmith is at the height of his re- 
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_of it is no proof of a dull one. 
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nown. Even his Histories, though really not 
better than elegant compilations, were regarded 
with respect by his contemporaries. Johnson sets 
him above Robertson as an historian. What wants 
our author!’ that for which he has pined all his 
life—the personal consideration he feels to be his 
due. All the more eminent of his associates had | 
remembered him but as “little Goldy,” and little | 
Goldy they persist in considering him still. We| 
acquit Boswell of all the more unamiable motives | 
for depreciation, which we do not wonder, never- | 
theless, are assigned to him. But Boswell was 
evidently utterly unable to measure the genius of 
Goldsmith, or comprehend that in ‘* The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ ‘“‘ The Deserted Village,” and ‘* She 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ posterity would venerate an 
excellence, equal at least to the merits of ‘‘ Ras- 
selas,’’ ‘* London,”’ and *‘ Irene.’ The concur- 
rent mass of testimony is too strong to permit us 
to doubt that there was something in Goldsmith's 
manner and conversation, that, if it did not justify 
contempt, tended inevitably to his disparagement. 
And what that something was is sufficiently evi- 
dent in the uneasy consciousness of self we have 
referred to. Peculiarities of dress, even if amount- 
ing to foppery, are common among eminent men, 
and are carried off from ridicule by ease in some, 
or stateliness in others. We may smile at Chat- 
ham, scrupulously crowned in his best wig, if in- 
‘tending to speak; at Erskine, drawing on his 
bright yellow gloves, before he rose to plead; at 
Horace Walpole, in a cravat of Gibbon’s carvings ; 
at Raleigh, loading his shoes with jewels so heavy 
that he could scarcely walk ; at Petrarch, pinching 
his feet till he crippled them; at the rings which 








covered the philosophical fingers of Aristotle ; at 
the bare throat of Lord Byron ; 
dress of Rousseau ; 
Voltaire ; 


the Armenian | tibility was over acute. 
the scarlet and gold coat of | was not a country in Europe in which he was not 
or the prodent carefulness with which | a debtor, and he could turn into philosophical mer- 


records left to us of the foolish sayings: on the 
contrary, most of the sayings which come down to 
us as specimens of his table talk, when upon per- 
sons or things, not books, are among the best ina 
circle that comprised the best talkers of the age. 
And we incline to think that his vindicators are 
not far wrong in supposing that much of what 
passed for silly, was drollery in disguise. It was 
not, we apprehend, so much the words as the man- 
ner that provoked ridicule. With his acute self- 
consciousness, Goldsmith was never at his ease jn 
the society of learned wits and sarcastic men of the 
world. Too well aware of his inclination to lev- 
ity, he is thus often ‘‘ solemn,’ as Warton found 
him. He plays a part in those ungenial circles, 
and plays it ill. There is a grotesque incongruity 
about him, that strikes us even at this distance, 
and through the medium of the tender reverence 
he commands from us. The peach-blossom coat 
Topham Beauclerk could have borne away on his 
well-bred shoulders as an elegant audacity ; but it 
is out of all keeping on the form which Goldsmith 
himself indignantly suspects has been taken for a 
tailor’s. Mr. Forster says, ‘‘ that insensibility was 
what he wanted most, and it is amazing to think 
how small an amount of it would have exalted Dr. 
Goldsmith’s position in the literary circles of his 
day.” This is true; but it is just that we should 
here discriminate: there are various kinds of sen- 
sitiveness. Keen susceptibility to sneers upon 
honor or assaults on character, is no weakness—it 
is the noble jealousy of a noble heart ; sensitive- 
ness to the perfidy of false friends, affection trifled 
with, and trust betrayed, is not morbidity—it is 
the healthful action of a generous nature. But it 
was not on these matters that Goldsmith's suscep- 
He could boast that there 


Cesar scratched his head, so as not to disturb the | riment the tricks that had imposed on his credulity. 


locks arranged over the bald place. 
these men, we apprehend, found it easy to enforce 
respect and curb impertinence. 


and are yet not despised for it. 
dison and Gibbon was very inferior to their books. 


The talent of conversation is one not to be lightly 


rated ; carried to a high degree, it implies and ne- 
cessitates the possession of many rare faculties. 
But while the gift proves a clever man, the want 
** Conversation,” 
says Mr. Forster, traly, ' ‘*is a game where the 
wise do not always win.”’ That Goldsmith often 
talked foolishly, there is sufficient authority to in- 
duce us to believe. Indeed, when we consider 
that two thirds of the conversation among literary 
men are composed of criticism, and that, Goldsmith 
was, perhaps, the very worst critic that any man 
of ability ever was, he would only have had to talk 
much the same as he wrote in his remarks upon 
the poems admitted into “ the Beauties of English 
Poetry,” to have seemed either an envious man or 
a shallow one. 


But most of | 


Many great men | 
are silent, or what is worse, dull in conversation, | 


The talk of Ad-| 


Yet, after all, we have few 


Goldsmith's sensitiveness was as to his person, his 
dress, his manners, his genti/ity—the attention he 
sought to exact, the effect that he Jabored to 
create ; and sensitiveness of this kind cau only be 
characterized as the epidermis of self-love in a 
| state of chronic inflammation. 

To have seen and heard Goldsmith to advantage 
one should have followed him from the Turk’s 
Head—eseaped with him from the polished sneer 
of Beanclerk—the arch malice of Garrick—the 
imperious domination of Johnson—the affluent re- 
sources of Burke—the conceited condescension of 
Boswell—one should not have sat next him at a 
table, where he is stopped when talking his best, 
by a ** Hush! the Doctor (Johnson) is going to 
say something ;”’ or where, politely thanking a pe- 
dantie schoolmaster for an invitation he supposes 
meant for himself, he, the unsurpassed writer of a 
great age, is crushed with a ‘‘ No—no! ‘tis not 
you I mean, Doctor Minor—’t is Doctor Major 
there.’’ One should have seen him presiding over 
the banquet where he himself was Mecenas—his 
gay spirit released from restraint, and the “* two 
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reat wrinkles between the brows’’ smoothed at 
sight of the happy faces he loved to contemplate ; 
singing songs, cracking jokes, choregus to that) 
mirth of which he was not, ¢here, the victim ; or, | 
better still, one should, like the young adventurer | 
whom he found reading Boileau in the Temple 
Gardens, have crept into his confidence by its | 
open gate of benevolence. Had the biographer | 
before us lived in that day, we are sure we 
should have received very different impressions of 
Goldsmith’s conversational eloquence. We can 
well conceive how an admirer so delicate and 
earnest, would have soothed to sleep the self-dis-| 
trust, broken the solemn spell of artificial restraint, 
by the homage of due respect—have led the frank | 
poet, too happy to ‘‘tell of all he felt and all he | 
knew,’’ to converse of his own early wanderings 
and light-hearted trials, when the pony walked away 
with him into the Highlands ; when the Carinthian 
shut the door in his face ; when he lived with the | 


beggars in Axe Lane, or pounded in the apothe- | 
cary’s mortar. Here, we believe, his talk would | 
have been worthy of his books; full of that expe- | 
rience in which lay his wisdom—of gentle pathos, | 
and bewitching humor. ‘* Vates caret vate ;’’ the | 6 
poet wanted the poet's heart to understand, the | 
poet’s tongue to speak of him. 

But we left Goldsmith at the height of his re- | 
nown. His likeness is in the print shops—his | 
name in the journals—complimentary poems rain | 
upon him—imitations abound—and the higher 
front he raises, the more conspicuous the butt he | 
presents to his relentless friends. In the confes- | 
sion of Johnson, ‘* The partiality of his friends was | 
always against him; it was with difficulty we | 
could give him a hearing.’’ His necessities in- 
crease with his fame and his new dignity ; for 
‘*dignity,”’ says a certain sage, ‘‘ requires a great 
deal to keep up!” He pauses from works that 
yield the fame, to drudge on works that will keep 
up the dignity. He toils at a Grecian History, 
knowing, we suspect, as little Greek as a man who 
has been last at a college examination can well 
know. He pursues undaunted his way through 
‘Animated Nature,’’ with the doubt of Dr. John- 
son “* whether he could distinguish a cow from a 
horse’’—but with a certainty more strong than the 
doubt that ‘* he would make a very fine book of 
it.”’ He forms a plan for a Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, to which he brings but the art of 
composition, and the science taught in Lapata of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. But the 
thick robust form begins to give way, the careless 
spirits to flag. Cradock, one of the kindest, per- 
haps because one of the most recent, of his friends, 
and not knowing him till after little Goldy had be- 
come great Goldsmith, finds him much altered ; 
his usual cheerfulness “‘ all forced.”” He suggests 
a subscription edition of the ‘* Traveller’? and | 
‘Deserted Village.” But Goidsmith’s difficulties 
were probably too great to be met by such relief. 
‘He rather submitted than encouraged, and the 
scheme fell to the ground.” Amidst these cares 











| large, loving heart. 


he appears at the St. James’ Coffee-house, and, 


for his comfort, hears read a series of satirical epi- 
taphs upon him; of which Garrick’s, the only one 
| preserved, is perhaps a mild specimen :— 


Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness ealled Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 


This is the latest tribute offered to the man whose 


life had been one struggle for social estimation ! 

And the latest effort of the sensitive genius is a 
"characteristic (it is his single) revenge ;—the un- 
‘finished poem of ‘ Retaliation.”” No trace of 
malignity embitters this satire ; perhaps, as far as 


_it goes, the most perfect in the English language. 


Kindly and grateful to those who had been kind 
to him ; discriminating in rebuke; blending the 


happiest praise with the justest blame, to those 


who had so mercilessly galled his vain, proud, 
The hand resis in the midst 


|of that exquisite tribute to the one friend who 


saw, even in the talk like poor Poll, but ‘* excess 
| of conviviality’’—which gives the surest immor- 
|tality to Reynolds himself. An old local disorder 
returns to him, “brought on by neglect,’’ and 

‘* continued vexation of mind arising from involved 
circumstances.’’ He arrives in London the mid- 
dle of March, struggling with symptoms of low 
nervous fever. He obstinately persists, against 
the advice of his medical attendants, to dose him- 
(self with James’ powders ; the disease takes root, 
| becomes alarming ; sleep deserts him. Yet at 
times, even in dying, that light, uncomprehended 
spirit can become cheerful; but the cheerfulness, 
we fear, was on the surface, as it had been when 
feeling ‘‘ horrid tortures’’ at the supposed failure 
|of his first play, and when, while none ‘could 
imagine to themselves the anguish of his heart,”’ 
he sang his favorite song. His physician says, 
‘** Your pulse is in greater disorder than it should 
be from the degree of fever you have—is your 
mind at ease ?’’ ‘‘It is not,’’ answered Goldsmith ; 
and ‘“‘these,’’ says Mr. Forster, ‘‘are the last 
words we kear him utter in this world. On the 
4th of April, 1774, and at the early age of forty- 
five, Oliver Goldsmith died. 

We shall not pursue the more obvious moral to 
be drawn from the life thus closed. The world 
satisfies itself too easily when it dismisses the me- 
moir of one of its benefactors with some trite max- 
im drawn from the errors of genius. In spite of 
all Goldsmith’s faults, we will not dispute Mr. 
Forster's assertion, ‘‘ that he worthily did the work 
that was in him to do; proved himself in his gar- 
ret a gentleman of nature, and left the world no 
ungenerous bequest. * * * Nor have posterity 
been backward to acknowledge the debt which his 
contemporaries left them to discharge ; and it is 
with calm, unruffled, joyful aspect on the one 
hand, and with grateful, loving, eager, admiration 
on the other, that the creditor and his debtor at 
length stand face to face.’’ ‘To what follows we 
invite a closer attention. ‘‘All this is to the 


world’s honor as well as gain; which has yet to 
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consider, notwithstanding, with a view to its own 
larger profit in both, if its debt to the man of ge- 
nius might not earlier be discharged, and if the 
thorns that only become invisible beneath the lau- 
rel that overgrows his grave, should not rather 
while he lives, be plucked away. It is not an 
act of parliament which can determine this * * * 
it must flow from a higher sense than has at any 
period prevailed in England of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the public writer, and of 
the social consideration and respect that their effec- 
tual discharge should have undisputed right to 
claim. The world will be greatly the gainer when 
such time shall arrive; and when the biography 
of the man of genius shal] no longer be a picture 


of the most harsh struggles and mean necessities } 


to which man’s life is subject, exhibited as in 
shameful contrast to the calm and classic glory of 
his fame.”’ 

These eloquent reflections are pertinent to the 
subject. Goldsmith, indeed, was one whom, per- 
haps, no social consideration which the world can 
pay would have lifted into the personal respect of 
his associates, or out of the ‘* mean necessities”’ 
which, in his later life, at least, his own improvi- 
dence in some degree wantonly created. But the 
observations apply to a large class, the majority 
of whom have his just pride without its concomitant 
foibles, and are exposed to the same harsh strug- 
gles, without the same aggravations in their own 
errors. ‘The evil complained of is patent, and but 
seldom denied. The remedy, however, is diffi- 
cult, and admits of too much dispute to allow us, 


now and here, to discuss it. We content ourselves | 


with a few passing observations. 

That the present pension list, intended as a 
relief to all the science and literature of the Brit- 
ish empire, is miserably inadequate, is incontesta- 
ble. It is somewhere about half the sum which a 
country squire, with economy, devotes to the 
maintenance of a pack of fox-hounds. It may be 
a question whether there should be any pension 
list whatever for men of literature and science ; 
there can be none, that, if it is to exist, it should 
be worthy of the nation that bestows the bounty. 
It is dangerous to provoke comparison between 
the salary of the master of the buckhounds and 
the sum apportioned to the aggregate intellect 
which the monarchy of Great Britain (in the act 
itself of the donation) professes to foster or reward. 
But the principle of a pension list is not one that 
dignifies the community of letters, nor does it 
meet the questions at issue. Even in a pecuniary 
point of view, a sum might often be necessary for 
a limited period in the production of a particular 
work, which it would not be necessary to continue 
for life, and which need not be applied to the mere 
relief of positive distress, or the support of infirm- 
ity and age. Schiller was in the prime of his life, 
and quite capable of being a bookseller’s drudge, 
perhaps of writing Grecian histories, and works 
on Animated Nature, when two noblemen, think- 
ing that his genius was meant for other things, 
subseribed to endow him with a pension for three 


years, to enable him to do that which he was cal- 
culated best to do. It came to Schiller at the 
right time of his existence. It served, we believe, 
not only to aid his genius, but to soften his heart. 
Some help of a similar nature, a national fund in 
connection with the pension list, might not unprof- 
itably bestow. 

Perhaps, in any comprehensive system of na- 
tional education which the conflicting opinions 
and prejudices of party may permit the legislature 
ultimately to accomplish, means may be taken to 
render the Mechanics’ Institutes (many of which 
are fast decaying, and cannot, we believe, long 
exist upon resources wholly voluntary) permanent 
and valuable auxiliaries to popular instruction ; 
and endowed lectureships or professorships, at the 
more important of these in our larger towns, might 
be devoted to men distinguished in letters and sci- 
ence, connect them more with the practical world, 
occupy but little of their time, and yield them emol- 
uments, if modest, still sufficient to relieve them 
from actual dependence on the ordinary public and 
trading booksellers. 

Perhaps, too, in the point of social considera- 

tion, it may be well to reflect whether it is wise 
| or just that England should be the only country 
in which men of letters are deprived of the ordi- 
nary social honors, which tend to raise literature 
to its proper place in the estimation of the crowd. 
Hereditary distinctions (a peerage or a baronetcy) 
require the possession of a wealth, that it would 
be absurd to expect in the class of which we treat. 
Even where the government might overlook such 
requirement, the author, if prudent, could not suf- 
fer himself to do so; and Dr. Southey wisely re- 
fused the baronetcy offered to him. But there 
are honors in this country, as in others, which are 
not hereditary, and are supposed to be assigned 
to merit. It may be well to talk of orders and 
badges as unphilosophical ; but if they are objects 
of emulation, proofs of desert, or symbols of social 
dignity in the eyes of others, we do not see why liter- 
ature and science should be excluded from their at- 
tainment. They may not elevate the possessor in 
the eyes of the few; but that is not the question. 
They may elevate the cultivation of literature in 
the eyes of the many, and insensibly train the 
| Opinions of ‘the world’’ to regard with honor 
those to whom the state accords the outward dis- 
tinction it bestows on diplomatists and soldiers. 
An order created solely for men of science and 
letters, as has been more than once suggested, 
would wholly fail in its object. There is no rea- 
son why they should be separated from others who 
deserve well of their country. On the contrary, 
it is to amalgamate them with their fellow-citizens 
in honors as in labors that we desire ; and to suf- 
fer them to rank (where their reputation so entitles 
them) with whomsoever be the other claimants to s0- 
cial consideration. There is not a city knight who 
would not jeer at an order consisting only of authors, 
to whose united rentroll he would prefer even half a 
dozen railway debentures. If any practical honors 
ever be accorded to authors, philosophers, or artists, 
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agreeably to the usual principles of an aristocratic 
monarchy, we fear, strange though it may appear 
to sages, that they must be honors shared with 
dukes and earls, ambassadors and generals. 

That some abuse, favor, and partiality would 
attend such distinctions, we readily concede. These 
attend all honors. But public opinion would op- 
erate perhaps more strongly on the class we refer 


| But Mr. Forster does not vindicate Goldsmith 
from all his errors with the violent effort of Mr. 
Prior ; and by candid if guarded admissions, turns 
aside that reaction from wilful indulgence to rigid 
_ justice which Mr. Prior could not fail to create. 
He concedes all that we demand, though we may 
have enforced the concessions somewhat more 
stringently than he intended, when he says, “ It 





to than on any other in resenting unworthy selec-| is not an example I would wish to inculcate. It 
tion or illiberal exclusion. Briefly—in a country, would be dangerous to try any such process for 
in which both the constitution and the popular) the chance of another Goldsmith.”’ What follows 
modes of thinking are essentially aristocratic, | is truly said—and in the patient care with which 
should those of our countrymen whom foreign na-| Mr. Forster follows out his proposition, consists 
tions the most esteem, to whom we ourselves are| much of the originality and value of his work : 
under obligations of the highest kind, and in whom | ‘* The truth is important to be kept in mind, that 
posterity will regard the loftiest representatives | genius is in no respect allied to these weaknesses, 
of the age that they adorn, be the only men in! but when unhappily connected with them, is in 
pursuit of distinction to whom the honors of aris- | itself a means to avert their most evil conse- 
tocracy are denied '—the only men living under a quences.” 
monarchy to whom the austere philosophy of a re-| It was impossible to write a thick volume on 
public is to be applied; a republic, indeed, in| Goldsmith, and not use the facts which others had 
which they are admitted to the equality of the old! used before. Facts are open to all men. They 
villeins ; all equal in being equally shut out from ‘are the brick earth upon the common land, from 
the lists of knighthood ; and enrolled in the fra- | which, by right immemorial, each man may build 
ternity of Esaus, who have Jost their birthright, | his castle or his cottage. It is not because one 
but without receiving the pottage. | man has used bricks before us, that we are to 
We must now turn more directly to the very) confine ourselves to mortar and rubble. Mr. Prior 
remarkable and delightful biography which has has published a letter in which he seems to claim 
indueed this recurrence to an author whose life an exclusive property in Goldsmith, and to regard 
always interests, and whose books always charm.| Mr. Forster’s biography as a trespass upon his 
We know of no man more fit for the task he has! rights. Mr. Forster's reply is complete as to the 
undertaken than Mr. Forster. He brings to it a) details upon which Mr. Prior justifies so extraor- 
mind habitually eritical, subtle, and inquiring ; that dinary a claim. Upon the principle of the claim 
strong sympathy with men of letters which the itself, it would be idle to waste many words in 
life of Goldsmith especially demands; a large | controversy. The matter lies in a nutshell. Mr. 
practical knowledge of the infirmities and misfor-| Prior mistakes the whole question at issue, when 
tunes, as well as the virtues and solaces, of the' he compares a wholesale plagiarism from works 
class, with which kindred pursuits must have made | of imagination, to the adaptation of facts in a 
him familiar ; an extensive store of general infor-| work of biography. In the former, the author 
mation; a style, not always equal it is true, and) creates materials that did not exist before ;—he 
occasionally injured by mannerisms not visible in| not only discovers the ground, he makes it. In 
his former writings, but never bald or insipid ;* the latter he does but apply to his individual use, 
often weighty with earnest thought, often colored | what not only before existed. but what the public 
with eloquence, animated or touching. have a paramount interest in regarding as public 
Mr. Forster's ‘* Lives of the Statesmen of the} property. If anything belongs to a nation, it is 
Commonwealth,’’-—a work of high merit, and) the lives of its great men; if anything lies out 
especially so for the qualities such an undertaking | of the pale of a patent, it is historical truth. 
most needs—have habituated him to the diffieul-| Fact is always improvable—Fiction not so. 
ties of one of the most difficult departments in| Facts belong to sciexce—Fiction to art. Every 
literary art; viz., the biography of men with | year some cultivator of science borrows and ad- 
whom the author was unacquainted, and the main’ vances the facts of another. Are we to have no 
facts of whose lives are already generally known.) Histories of England because Hume wrote a 
It is no ordinary talent that can make a biography! History of England? or is any new writer of that 
of this kind both interesting and important; give, history to avoid the facts which Hume disburied 
not only a seeming but a genuine originality to! from the chronicles? Goldsmith himself, in his 
materials with which we had thought ourselves) History of England, takes pretty largely from 
familiar ; and supply a gap in previous researches | Hume ; but Hume’s warmest admirers cannot as- 
of which we were scarcely aware, till the inge-| sert that Hume’s rights are invaded. All they 
nuity which detected the gap had durably repaired | can say is, that Goldsmith does not supersede 
it. Mr. Forster has treated the subject before us, Hume. The only immunity a writer who deals 
on the whole, with a judgment correspondent to| with facts can find against rivals and successors is 
the ability. That he is more lenient to his hero) to do his work so well, that the public will either 
than we always are, is natural. The duties of a/ think all further labor on the same subject un- 
reviewer are sterner than those of a biographer. | called for, or prefer the old work, whatever its 
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consider, notwithstanding, with a view to its own 
larger profit in both, if its debt to the man of ge- 
nius might not earlier be discharged, and if the 
thorns that only become invisible beneath the lau- 
rel that overgrows his grave, should not rather 
while he lives, be plucked away. It is not an 
act of parliament which can determine this * * * 
it must flow from a higher sense than has at any 
period prevailed in England of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the public writer, and of 
the social consideration and respect that their effec- 
tual discharge should have undisputed right to 
claim. The world will be greatly the gainer when 
such time shall arrive; and when the biography 
of the man of genius shall no longer be a picture 
of the most harsh struggles and mean necessities | 
to which man’s life is subject, exhibited as in | 
shameful contrast to the calm and classic glory of | 
his fame.”’ 

These eloquent reflections are pertinent to the 
subject. Goldsmith, indeed, was one whom, per- 
haps, no social consideration which the world can 
pay would have lifted into the personal respect of 
his associates, or out of the ‘* mean necessities’’ 
which, in his later life, at least, his own improvi- | 
dence in some degree wantonly created. But the 
observations apply to a large class, the majority 
of whom have his just pride without its concomitant 
foibles, and are exposed to the same harsh strug- | 
gles, without the same aggravations in their own | 
errors. ‘The evil complained of is patent, and but | 
seldom denied. The remedy, however, is diffi- 
cult, and admits of too much dispute to allow us, 
now and here, to discuss it. We content ourselves 
with a few passing observations. 

That the present pension list, intended as a 
relief to all the science and literature of the Brit- 
ish empire, is miserably inadequate, is incontesta- 
ble. It is somewhere about half the sum which a 
country squire, with economy, devotes to the 
maintenance of a pack of fox-hounds. It may be 
a question whether there should be any pension 
list whatever for men of literature and science ; 
there can be none, that, if it is to exist, it should 
be worthy of the nation that bestows the bounty. 
It is dangerous to provoke comparison between 
the salary of the master of the buckhounds and 
the sum apportioned to the aggregate intellect 
which the monarchy of Great Britain (in the act 
itself of the donation) professes to foster or reward. 
But the principle of a pension list is not one that 
dignifies the community of letters, nor does it 
meet the questions at issue. Even in a pecuniary 
point of view, a sum might often be necessary for 
a limited period in the production of a particular 
work, which it would not be necessary to continue 
for life, and which need not be applied to the mere 
relief of positive distress, or the support of infirm- 
ity and age. Schiller was in the prime of his life, 
and quite capable of being a bookseller’s drudge, 

perhaps of writing Grecian histories, and works 
on Animated Nature, when two noblemen, think- 
ing that his genius was meant for other things, 
subscribed to endow him with a pension for three 
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years, to enable him to do that which he was cal- 
culated best to do. It came to Schiller at the 
right time of his existence. It served, we believe, 
not only to aid his genius, but to soften his heart. 
Some help of a similar nature, a national fund in 
connection with the pension list, might not unprof- 
itably bestow. 

Perhaps, in any comprehensive system of na- 
tional education which the conflicting opinions 
and prejudices of party may permit the legislature 
ultimately to accomplish, means may be taken to 
render the Mechanics’ Institutes (many of which 
are fast decaying, and cannot, we believe, long 
exist upon resources wholly voluntary) permanent 
and valuable auxiliaries to popular instruction ; 
and endowed lectureships or professorships, at the 
more important of these in our larger towns, might 
be devoted to men distinguished in letters and sci- 
ence, connect them more with the practical world, 
occupy but little of their time, and yield them emol- 
uments, if modest, still sufficient to relieve them 
from actual dependence on the ordinary public and 
trading booksellers. 

Perhaps, too, in the point of social considera- 
tion, it may be well to reflect whether it is wise 
or just that England should be the only country 
in which men of letters are deprived of the ordi- 
nary social honors, which tend to raise literature 
to its proper place in the estimation of the crowd. 
Hereditary distinctions (a peerage or a baronetcy) 
require the possession of a wealth, that it would 
be absurd to expect in the class of which we treat. 
Even where the government might overlook such 
requirement, the author, if prudent, could not suf- 
fer himself to do so; and Dr. Southey wisely re- 
fused the baronetcy offered to him. But there 
are honors in this country, as in others, which are 
not hereditary, and are supposed to be assigned 
to merit. It may be well to talk of orders and 
badges as unphilosophical ; but if they are objects 
of emulation, proofs of desert, or symbols of social 
dignity in the eyes of others, we do not see why liter- 
ature and science should be excluded from their at- 
tainment. They may not elevate the possessor in 
the eyes of the few; but that is not the question. 
They may elevate the cultivation of literature in 
the eyes of the many, and insensibly train the 
opinions of “‘ the world’ to regard with honor 
those to whom the state accords the outward dis- 
tinction it bestows on diplomatists and soldiers. 
An order created solely for men of science and 
letters, as has been more than once suggested, 
would wholly fail in its object. There is no rea- 
son why they should be separated from others who 
deserve well of their country. On the contrary, 
it is to amalgamate them with their fellow-citizens 
in honors as in labors that we desire; and to suf- 
fer them to rank (where their reputation so entitles 
them) with whomsoever be the other claimants to so- 
cial consideration. There is not a city knight who 
would not jeer at an order consisting only of authors, 
to whose united rentroll he would prefer even half a 
dozen railway debentures. If any practical honors 
ever be accorded to authors, philosophers, or artists, 
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agreeably to the usual principles of an aristocratic | But Mr. Forster does not vindicate Goldsmith 
monarchy, we fear, strange though it may appear} from all his errors with the violent effort of Mr. 


to sages, that they must be honors shared with 
dukes and earls, ambassadors and generals. 

That some abuse, favor, and partiality would 
attend such distinctions, we readily concede. These 
attend all honors. But public opinion would op- 


Prior; and by candid if guarded admissions, turns 
aside that reaction from wilful indulgence to rigid 
justice which Mr. Prior could not fail to create. 
He concedes all that we demand, though we may 
have enforced the concessions somewhat more 





erate perhaps more strongly on the class we refer| stringently than he intended, when he says, “ It 
to than on any other in resenting unworthy selec-| is not an example I would wish to inculcate. It 
tion or illiberal exclusion. Briefly—in a country would be dangerous to try any such process for 
in which both the constitution and the popular) the chance of another Goldsmith.” What follows 
modes of thinking are essentially aristocratic, | is truly said—and in the patient care with which 
should those of our countrymen whom foreign na-| Mr. Forster follows out his proposition, consists 
tions the most esteem, to whom we ourselves are | much of the originality and value of his work : 

under obligations of the highest kind, and in whom | ** The truth is important to be kept in mind, that 
posterity will regard the loftiest representatives | genius is in no respect allied to these weaknesses, 
of the age that they adorn, be the only men in| but when unhappily connected with them, is in 


pursuit of distinction to whom the honors of aris- 
tocracy are denied '—the only men living under a 
monarchy to whom the austere philosophy of a re- 
public is to be applied; a republic, indeed, in 
which they are admitted to the equality of the old 
villeins ; all equal in being equally shut out from 
the lists of knighthood; and enrolled in the fra- 
ternity of Esaus, who have lost their birthright, 
but without receiving the pottage. 

We must now turn more directly to 'the very 
remarkable and delightful biography which has 


induced this recurrence to an author whose life! 
always interests, and whose books always charm. | 
We know of no man more fit for the task he has' 
He brings to ita’ 


undertaken than Mr. Forster. 
mind habitually critical, subtle, and inquiring ; that 
strong sympathy with men of letters which the 
life of Goldsmith especially demands; a large! 


practical knowledge of the infirmities and misfor- 
tunes, as well as the virtues and solaces, of the! 


class, with which kindred pursuits must have made 
him familiar ; an extensive store of general infor- 


mation; a style, not always equal it is true, and | 


occasionally injured by mannerisms not visible in 


‘itself a a means to avert their most evil conse- 
quences.” 

| It was impossible to write a thick volume on 
Goldsmith, and not use the facts which others had 
used before. Facts are open to all men. They 
are the brick earth upon the common land, from 
| which, by right immemorial, each man may build 
his castle or his cottage. It is not because one 
man has used bricks before us, that we are to 
confine ourselves to mortar and rubble. Mr. Prior 
has published a letter in which he seems to claim 
an exclusive property in Goldsmith, and to regard 
Mr. Forster’s biography as a trespass upon his 
rights. Mr. Forster's reply is complete as to the 
details upon which Mr. Prior justifies so extraor- 
dinary a claim. Upon the principle of the claim 
itself, it would be idle to waste many words in 
controversy. The matter lies in a nutshell. Mr. 
Prior mistakes the whole question at issue, when 
he compares a wholesale plagiarism from works 
_of imagination, to the adaptation of facts in a 
| work of biography. In the former, the author 
creates materials that did not exist before ;—he 
| not only discovers the ground, he makes it. In 





his former writings, but never bald or insipid ;*, the latter he does but apply to his individual use, 


often weighty with earnest thought, often colored 
with eloquence, animated or touching. 

Mr. Forster’s ‘* Lives of the Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth,’’—a work of high merit, and 
especially so for the qualities such an undertaking 
most needs—have habituated him to the diffieul- 
ties of one of the most difficult departments in 
literary art; 
whom the author was unacquainted, and the main | 
facts of whose lives are already generally known. 
It is no ordinary talent that can make a biography | 
of this kind both interesting and important; give, 


not only a seeming but a genuine originality to! 


viz., the biography of men with) 


what not only before existed. but what the public 
have a paramount interest in regarding as public 
property. If anything belongs to a nation, itis 
tthe lives of its great men; if anything lies out 
of the pale of a patent, it is historical truth. 
Fact is always improvable—Fiction not so. 
Facts belong to science—Fiction to art. Every 
year some cultivator of science borrows and ad- 
vances the facts of another. Are we to have no 
| Histories of England because Hume wrote a 
History of England? or is any new writer of that 
history to avoid the facts which Hume disburied 
from the chronicles? Goldsmith himself, in his 





materials with which we had thought ourselves; History of England, takes pretty largely from 
familiar ; and supply a gap in previous researches! Hume ; but Hume’s warmest admirers cannot as- 
of which we were scarcely aware, till the inge-| sert that Hume’s rights are invaded. All they 
nuity which detected the gap had durably repaired| can say is, that Goldsmith does not supersede 
it. Mr. Forster has treated the subject before us, | Hume. The only immunity a writer who deals 
on the whole, with a judgment correspondent to) with facts can find against rivals and successors is 
the ability. That he is more lenient to his hero| to do his work so well, that the public will either 
than we always are, is natural. The duties of a} think all further labor on the same subject un- 
reviewer are sterner than those of a biographer. | called for, or prefer the old work, whatever its 
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defects, to the new. Jt is open to all the world 
to write another ‘* Life of Cicero,’’ or another 
** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ and 
to use all the facts that Middleton and Gibbon first 
made familiar to the public. But authors are 
deterred from the task, not because Middleton and 
Gibbon have predccupied the ground—but be- 
cause, in predccupying, they have exhausted it. 
Even in Fiction itself, we fear that an author 
cannot guard himself from a pretty extensive in- 
vasion of what may be regarded as the facts of 
fiction, viz., the characters the author invents, or 
the new ideas he calls to life. Let a Corsair or 
a Childe Harold be famous, and before the year 
is out, we have Corsairs and Childe Harolds 
enough to people a colony. They die off ;—and 
the old Corsair and Childe Harold live on—be- 
cause the original poems are both the first and the 
best of their kind. If they were not the best, it 
would not be sufficient to be the first. Many of 
Shakspeare’s subjects were taken before him. 
But the world leaves it to antiquary and critic to 
hunt out the crude original. That is the true orig- 
inal—the permanent and standard development of 
any given idea which improves the most what went 
before, and cannot be improved by what comes after. 
It is not in the disinterment of facts, but in the 
manner in which they take life and color, that 
originality consists. Stones are on all the high 
roads ; every man may throw them into the midst 
of a crowd, but every man is not a Cadmus who by 
throwing a stone gets rid of the preéxistences 
useless to his purpose, and retains only those that 
aid him in building up bis city. Had Mr. Forster 
borrowed infinitely more largely from Mr. Prior’s 
facts than he has done, the mode in which he has 
selected, arranged, and applied them, would not 
leave his biography less peculiarly his own. In- 
deed, we do not know any work of the kind more 
distinctly original. And, since Mr. Prior provokes 
the observation, we remember few instances in the 
lists of literary chivalry, in which the shield of a 
rival has been touched with more courteous for- 
bearance. Not till Mr. Forster's self-defence was 
extorted, had the public been called upon to notice 
what errors had been corrected, to what anecdotes, 
marred in the telling, the point had been restored. 
While obligations were acknowledged with frank 
respect, blunders were removed with generous 
silence. 

The subdivisions of Mr. Forster’s work are phil- 
osophical and effective. In the first, he presents to 
us the childhood, the youth, the desultory adven- 
tures, which prepare us for the second—authorship 
by compulsion ; he leads us on through the author- 
ship by choice, to the time when labor and inclina- 
nation, both combined, place his hero where we 
now behold him, amongst the constellation of im- 
perishable names—‘‘ the novelist, the dramatist, 
the poet.”” 

Without that eternal attempt at stage grouping 
and stage effect, by which some of the French 
writers have distorted the even course of history, 
our pleasant biographer has quietly contrived to 





render picturesque and touching all the more inter- 
esting positions of the poet. Nothing can be more 
artful than the pause from ungenial and dreary 
studies, which invites us to contemplate the poor 
sizar listening to his own ballads ;—or, before we 
see in full length the snubbed and derided butt of 
the London coteries, bids us halt to greet Nature, 
smiling on her darling in the garret of ‘‘ Garden 
Court ;’’—nothing more impressive for Goldsmith's 
vindication, than the steady enforcement of those 
scenes in which, what elsewhere might be warning, 
assumes the nobler lesson of example—scenes in 
which distress is met with sunny spirit, poverty 
endured with manly courage, and labors that startle 
us to contemplate, cheerfully undertaken by one 
constitutionally indolent, in the double aim (both 
noble) of independence and renown. 

In the multiform groups, which, at different 
stages of Goldsmith's life, Mr. Forster presents to 
our view, we have some reproach to make perhaps, 
especially in the later portions of the work, that he 
deals too summarily with certain of the great shapes 
he invokes, and occasionally treats, with an air too 
‘“‘ eager and nipping,’’ some of the political and in- 
cidental events he rather decides than discusses. 
But a portrait-painter assumes a kind of prescrip- 
tive right to use the background as may best set 
off the figure; and we readily confess the skill 
with which Mr. Forster has placed his hero in the 
midst of every circle, in that position he really oc- 
cupied, while suggesting temperately that whica 
was more his due. One main difference between 
Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster, in fine, is this—the first 
gives us the facts, the last the man ; the one has com- 
piled a mémoire pour servir, the other has composed 
a discriminating and intellectual biography. 

In the criticisms which Mr. Forster introduces, 
he betrays the subtlety of an accomplished intellect, 
and the sympathy of a kindred taste. And it is 
not a little to his praise that he has contrived to say 
much that is new upon ** The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ 
and to point out the graver benefits to society, the 
moral effect on later authors, which that delight of 
all ages has indirectly bequeathed. When, after 
quoting Dr. Primrose’s unpretending boast ‘ that 
in less than a fortnight he had formed them (the 
felons of the gaol) into something social and hu- 
mane,’’ Mr. Forster adds, ‘‘ In how many hearts 
may this have planted a desire which as yet had 
become no man’s care *’’ we instinctively turned to 
the distinguished writer to whom Mr. Forster has 
appropriately dedicated his book, and asked our- 
selves what Oliver Twist may have owed to Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Here, then, for all else, whether in praise or in 
qualification, we dismiss Mr. Forster’s book to the 
judgment of the public—a fitting, and, we think, a 
permanent companion to the works of the author 
whose career it commemorates :—a gentle but a 
manly apology for the life, which it tracks through 
each pathetic transition of light and shadow ; writ- 
ten in that spirit of which Goldsmith himself would 
have approved—pleasing while it instructs us, mild 
without tameness, earnest without acerbity. 
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| tal, (which it is,) and return Russia to a natural, 
|that is to a kind of Asiatic state. That the em- 

Tuis is one of the most amusing and useful! peror rules too much, and that he often interferes 
books that has been published on Russia. With-| in things which he does not fully understand, may 


out yielding to Custine, the author of the ‘* Reve-| be true; but his interference, if occasionally tmis- 
Jations,”’ 


or Golovine himself, in a thorough ap-| chievous, would seem to work beneficially in gen- 
preciation of the blighting effects of autocratic eral. If his ideas are too stiff and formal, his 
government, and of the corrupt state of society di-| objects are yet honest towards the public; the 

occasional detection and instant punishment of du 


From the Spectator. 
THOMPSON’S LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


rectly produced by the delegated powers of des- 


potism, Mr. ‘Thompson shows far Jess of personal | official crime may have a tendency to produce 
animus, especially against the imperial family ; | caution in the officials; if the emperor were to do 
while he avoids the error, into which many have | less, there would be more corruption, from the 
fallen, of making a man’s private virtues an an-| fewer chances of detection, since he could dele- 
swer to the charge of public crimes. Mr. Thomp- | | gate his power to no one but what would be as 
son also has a pleasant and lively manner of con-| 
veying his information. The corruption of the | We formerly remarked, when cratiaas M. Go- 
officials—the tyranny of all above, the servility of | lovine’s account of the institutions of Russia, that 
all below—the suspicion, the insincerity, the mis-| it was not so much constitutional weapons which 
trust, that pervades society—with the total want| the Russians required, as courage and skill to use 
of honor, or even honesty, that characterizes Rus-|them. This opinion is supported by the facts in 
sians in Russia—are exhibited by living instances,|the volume before us. Each class of society is 
and the reasons for such a terrible state of things| what Mr. Disraeli would call ‘‘an estate,” with 
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explained. 


and society as influenced by government, are not | 
the only topics of his book. The author describes | 
the external appearance of nature and of cities, as | 


far as Moscow; public fétes and ceremonies are 
not forgotten ; nor markets, nor shopkeepers and 
their dealings, nor field sports; to the last of 
which he devotes an entire chapter. Something 
of the deceit of the national character would seem | 
to obtain even there. 


At other times, the wolf is enticed within gun- 
shot by men driving in a sledge in the neighbor- 
hood of his haunts, and dragging a bundle of hay 
behind them with a long cord, while a pig which 
they have with them is made to squeal. The wolf, 
attracted by the cries and ravenous from hunger, 
pursues the object trailing behind, and is despatched 
by a rifle-shot from the sledge. This sport can only 
be followed out on moonlight nights, and is partic- 
ularly dangerous when several wolves join in pur- 
suit of the “sledge. 


Of the personal character of the emperor in all 
the relations of life Mr. Thompson speaks in the 
highest terms; and as a husband, perhaps more 
panegyrically than the state of society around the 
monarch, and even one or two of his own anec- 
dotes, seem likely to warrant. To the emperor's 
public character Mr. Thompson attributes more 
evil results than we think can fairly be charged 
upon it; for we are at a loss to see what the sov- 
ereign really can do, or what he can remedy. No 
doubt he might discard or diminish the shows of 
imperial power which have no real foundation ; he 
might discontinue his efforts to have a fleet, and 
reduce the strength of his army. But that would 
render many officers discontented ; and it is so to- 
tally opposed to the fundamental policy of the em 
pire, to the ideas of Peter the Great enforced by 
all his successors, and interwoven with the very 
primordia of Russian policy, that it seems hope- 
less to expect it. He might as well be asked to 
abandon St. Petersburg, as a mere artificial capi- 


Government, with national character | i 


| its rights and privileges distinctly defined, and pos- 
| sessing self-government within the limits of their de- 
gree, but not extending beyond. No doubt, it is this 
| limitation to their own business, this confinement 
|to municipal and exclusion from imperial affairs, 
that deprives Russia of the forms of a constitu- 
tion; but in her local assemblies of the nobility, 
j aad in the municipalities of the citizens, however 

powerless they may be de facto, there is the germ 
of two houses of parliament, if there were a spirit 
either of freedom or honesty in the race. But, 
according to all accounts, the autocratic power of 
the emperor is so deeply impressed upon society— 
as a superstition among the mass, as a servile habit 
among the higher class—that an assemblage of 
the states, for the purpose of consultation or ad- 
vising, would end in leaving everything to the 
emperor's decision. ‘This habitual slavery, and 
the frightful corruption that pervades society, are 
the evils with which Russian regenerators will 
have to struggle. The latter the emperor seems 
doing what he can according to his lights to cor- 
rect; but the Asiatic corruption of many centu- 
ries, improved by a century and a half of the 
worst kind of European civilization, cannot be got 
rid of inaday. Nor, indeed, is it possible for 
honor to grow where everything must give way 
to a single will. Goodnatured weakness in an 
emperor would not improve matters ; still less 
conspiracies of military men ; and great ability on 
a throne seldom likes to part with power. 

One tangible cause of the pecuniary corruption 
of Russia exists there, as it did throughout Eu- 
rope some two centuries ago, and as it still pre- 
vails extensively on the Continent—the predomi- 
nance of the noble poor. 


The highest appointments in the various public 
offices are in the hands of men in the first rank ; 
but the intermediate grades, and their name is le- 
gion, are conferred on an anomalous class, called 
Chinovniks. These men are free by birth, and 
would form in other countries a class of gentlemen ; 
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but as that distinction is not recognized in Russia, 
they are, as their name implies, attached to the no- 
bility, among whom they hold the lowest rank. ‘To 
find employment for this race, the public offices are 
thronged ; and, as they have no property and are 
miserably paid, they contrive to realize a sufficient 
income by exacting bribes, or extorting money for 
services rendered through their interest with their 
superiors, for whom they, jackal-like, hunt down 
the game, and share the spoil. It can easily be 
conceived that they are not over-scrupulous, and 
that they contrive impediments for the purpose of 
levying a fine for their removal. 


For this evil there exists no remedy except in 
opening up new sources of enterprise, and making 
commerce more honorable: but that must be a 
work of long time ; and actual social danger does 
not much lie in this direction. The serfs seem 
the Russian voleanic agency: and, indeed, the 
misery of the poor is a main cause of the revolu- 
tions that are shaking and threatening Europe. 
The main remedy against serfdom is one that we 
ought to have adopted in the West Indies—the 
principle of compulsory manumission : it gives a 
stimulus to abolition, but renders it gradual, pre- 
pares the serf for freedom, and first places the 
best and most industrious serfs in that position. 
At present, owners do not object, it seems, to 
give serfs a sort of ticket of leave, for a consider- 
ation ; but many refuse to sell the freedom ; some 
agree, take the money, and then refuse manumis- 
sion—an infamy unknown, we believe, out of 
Russia. 

The opinions of Russian politics and society 
contained in Mr. Thompson’s volume must be 
gathered from its pages. Our extracts are of a 
miscellaneous cast. The national corruption be- 
gins at the moment of landing. By an accident 
the police-officer with the passengers’ passports 
had been left on board the large steamer, and they 
were all marched off in durance till he arrived. 


PASSPORTS AND OFFICIALS. 

Our fate was at length decided ; having no pass- 
ports, we were marched off under a guard of sol- 
diers, and locked up in a large, comfortless ware- 
house. It was ten o’clock, A. M., and we had not 
broken our fast ; and we were denied any refresh- 
ment, and even the means of communicating with 
our friends : resistance, therefore, was loudly talked 
of as time grew on. I declined joining in the 
scheme, knowing from past experience the means 
of effecting a quiet escape; which I accomplished 
at six, P. M., after eight hours’ confinement. A 
silver rouble placed in my snuff-box was too tempt- 
ing a pinch to the sergeant of the guard to be re- 
fused, and I was at liberty ina moment. At ten 
o’clock at night the passports arrived, and I went 
to claim mine: but the same difficulty was offered 
to my entrance as there had been before to my exit. 
The officer in command, seeing me, at once accosted 
me, ‘* Monsieur, o avez vous été? Je ne vous ai 
pas trouvé tantét.’’ ‘* Moi! nullepart,’’ replied I, 
laughing. ‘* Mais, badinage apart, il faut me le 
dire, n’est ce pas vous vous étes échappé? Com- 
ment l’avea vous fait? on vous aaidé?’’ * Pour 
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par mes talents et par mes talons.”” ‘‘ Trés-bien! 
mais vous avez donné un rouble d’argent au ser- 
jeant la bas.’’ ‘* Comment savez vous cela!’’ ‘Oh! 
je le sais bien moi,” replied he, tapping his pocket 
at the same time. I téok the trouble to inquire, and 
found that on missing me he had taxed the sergeant 
with having received a bribe, and had coolly trans- 
ferred the douceur to his own pocket. 


BOOKS IN RUSSIA. 

The law of the censorship is very severe, and 
works of certain descriptions are strictly prohibited ; 
among which historians of revolutions stand first. 
The case of books I took with me contained several] 
of that character, and 1 was naturally anxious not 
to be deprived of them. They might have been 
crammed with treason, and I should have had noth- 
ing to fear ; for aten-rouble note, applied in the right 
quarter, brought the box to my door without a nail 
having been disturbed. The ignorance in this de- 
partment must be very gross, if it be true, as | have 
been told, that a book professing to treat on the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies was detained as 
being of a dangerous tendency. 


WITNESSES IN RUSSIA. 


As the means of enforcing the attendance of wit- 
nesses are unknown in Russia excepting by keeping 
them secure, persons whose testimony is required 
are actually confined till their services are required. 
Now, te brave imprisonment, even in furtherance 
of the ends of justice, is beyond the ordinary bounds 
of patriotism ; hence a tumult in the street, or a 
crime committed on the highway, is the signal for 
every passenger to fly in a contrary direction, in 
order to avoid the duty of giving evidence, which 
in other countries strengthens the arm of justice. 
Thus, humanity suffers by this iniquitous abuse of 
arbitrary power; since to witness a transaction is 
equivalent to being particeps criminis ; and, further, 
to render assistance in cases of accident, illness, or 
sudden death in the street, involves the humane 
person in the most dangerous responsibility ; for a 
person found with a corpse must account for the 
death, and clear himself from the suspicion which 
his presence inevitably attaches to him. Ignorance, 
besotted ignorance, increases that hardness of heart 
and apathy to suffering which this dreadful regula- 
tion has made habitual to every Russian. <A few 
days since, as | was walking through one of the 
principal streets, a respectably-dressed man before 
me staggered and fell. Like the Levite in the par- 
able, 1, with the other passengers, ‘‘ passed by on 
the other side;’? but I stood at a distance and 
watched the result. I saw as I passed the man, 
that it was a case of apoplexy, and that with immedi- 
ate attention he might probably have recovered ; but 
no—in opposition to the commonest dictates of rea- 
son, an inferior policeman, who was attracted to the 
spot, not daring to act without the authority of his 
superior, threw a cloth over the man’s face, and 
left him to perish by suffocation while he went for 
help. The delay, to say nothing of the application 
of the cloth, was fatal. 


A RUSSIAN CLUB. 

The club originally established by the English, 
and still distinguished by their name, is principally 
composed of the Russian aristocracy and the most 
influential people ; and admission is difficult, in con- 
sequence of the vast number of candidates, who are 
elected by ballot on the occurrence of vacancies. 





ga je suis franc magon, et garde bien mon secret ; 
mais je vous dit en confiance que je me suis sauvé 


Tchernicheff, the minister of war, who is highly 
| unpopular, on his name being put up was black- 
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balled by so large a majority that the greatest con- 
sternation was created among the balloting parties, 
who were principally military men. It could not 
have been a preconcerted plan, because no man 
would have ventured to have breathed his intention, 
on account of the certainty of being betrayed. The 
consequence in this case, where every name would 
be known, and retribution would certainly be meted 
out to the innocent as well as the guilty, led to a 
reconsideration of the vote: a new ballot was de- 
cided on; when, as if to prove the terror of ** dis- 
cipline,’’ there was not one black ball. By such 
acts as these, worthy of the vassals of a Persian 
satrap, the Russians rivet their own chains and 
strengthen the bonds which their own servility has 
formed. 


PROSPECTS BETWEEN PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW, 


The country presents throughout the same mel- 
ancholy aspect of interminable swamp, studded with 
plantations of abortive birch trees and thinly-scat- 
tered firs. ‘The eye seeks in vain for refreshing 
varieties of cultivation, or well-grown timber trees 
with thick foliage, and encounters nothing save an 
impoverished soil and patches of stunted forest. 
The very cattle are ill-grown and of a wretched 
kind ; as if the climate oppressed the beasts in the 
ratio that despotism tyrannizes over the human be- 
ings: indeed, it appears as if both nature and gov- 
ernment in Russia were in league to render existence 
a hardship. When one reflects on the physical 
source from which it was necessary to start to or- 
ganize such a state of society, there is no further 
room for astonishment, unless it be to find material 
civilization so advanced among a people so litile 
favored by nature. 

The horizon seldom bounds the view of the plain, 
as the obstacle of a bush or fence on the dreary level 
conceals miles of its extent, without a rise or undu- 
lation to mark the distance beyond ; in fact, there 
is no scenery to fix the memory, no bits of landscape 
to gladden the eye. The Valdai hills, among which 
the Volga takes its source, are of inconsiderable ele- 
vation, and present no new feature in the scene. 

The signs of* population are scanty, and the ap- 
pearance of villages, either in the distance or on the 
main road, unfrequent. ‘The houses are entirely 
wood, (log-houses, as the Americans call them,) 
formed of the rough stems of trees, with the inter- 
stices stuffed with moss and lime; but, uncouth as 
they are, they are not unsightly, nor without some 
pretension to a kind of rustic elegance ; the gable 
is invariably made to face the street, and is edged 
with a kind of lace-work of carved wood, often 
painted in gay colors. And this is a type of the 
national character; where external display and 
superficial effect mask sordid want and squalid 
inisery, while the absence of many of the necessary 
comforts of life proclaim the semi-barbarian. The 
rooms are dark, close, and unwholesome, scantily 
furnished, and wanting the luxury of a bed. In the 
winter, the inhabitants sleep huddled up on the top 
of the stove ; and in the summer they either throw 
themselves on the benches fixed round the room, or 
more frequently resort to an open balcony affixed to 
the house, or lay themselves at full length on the 
ground by the side of the street. 1 have seen long 
lines of these sleeping figures wrapped up in their 
sheep-skins in many of the villages we passed, sunk 
in so deep a slumber that I have stepped over them 
and entered the houses without disturbing them. 

he general aspect of these villages is monotonous ; 
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moved to some little distance from the road, already 
too wide ; and as the distance from St. Petersburg 
increases, they look more impoverished and neg- 
lected. Every house is isolated, and surrounded 
with a small wooden fence, within which a variety 
of domestic offices are grouped; this gives them 
an air of comfort and ease, which in truth they are 
far from actually possessing. But, however poor 
the people, there is no house where the samavar is 
not to be found, nor where the peasant will not fur- 
nish you with tea for a trifling consideration. 





From the Westminster Review. 
1. The Prose Writers of America. By Rurus W. 
Griswotp. Bentley. 
2. The Statesmen of America i.. 1846. By Saran 
Myrron Maury. Longmans. 

American literature, in the opinion of Mr. Rufus 
Griswold, has not received its due share of atten- 
tion at the hands of the English public; who 
remain in half-wilful ignorance of its merits, its 
progress, and in particular its growing national- 
ity. To draw our attention to these things, Mr. 
Griswold has made a collection of choice passages 
from the most meritorious American prose writings, 
which he publishes, that they may speak for 
themselves, without any comment on his part, 
excepting a brief flourish of trumpets somewhat 
formally styled a biographical memoir, at the 
entrance of each fresh personage upon the stage. 
The body of the work before us, therefore, forms 
a sort of cyclopedia of American literature ; an 
accumulation so extensive and so miscellaneous 
that a reviewer may very well be excused from a 
detailed examination and commentary. But, in 
a preliminary essay, Mr. Griswold enters into a full 
discussion of the general state and prospects of 
his native literature ; and this portion of the work 
is suggestive of much reflection. 

Mr. Griswold, we may premise, is not one of 
those Americans who displease their readers, and 
forfeit their credit at the outset, by indiscriminate 
and unbounded lJaudation of every product of their 
country. His tone is calm and temperate, and he 
has not shrunk from the disagreeable duty of 
pointing eut the blemishes and failings of that 
which, as a whole, is the subject of his eulogy. 
He lays his finger, though tenderly, upon the 
sores which a less honest advocate would have 
hidden out of sight. He acknowledges, for ex- 
ample, that American literature has sometimes 
been too humble a candidate for popularity ; has 
stooped from its lofty station as the guide and 
teacher, to be the flatterer, of public opinion ; and 
too often silencing its own doubts, has contentedly 
been the mouthpiece of popular fallacies. It is in 
some degree the same with ourselves. Literature, 
even in this country, can hardly be said to have 
yet attained a perfect independence ; it has only 
changed patrons. If it is no longer dependent on 
the noble, the wealthy, the man of taste who 
affects the Maecenas; if it does not now hang 
about the antechambers of the great, or debase 
itself for hire in dedications; if its masters are 





they consist invariably of two rows of houses re- 


now more numerous, and less able to act in con- 
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cert for the giving or taking away of reputations ; 
and if the man of letters may so far stand more 
erect and fearless than of old; still, he has mas- 
ters, jealous and exacting masters too, though 
affecting the posture of scholars; and he must 
often see before him the alternative of catering to 
the tastes, in other words, flattering the prejudices 
of the public, or writing works that nobody will 
read. America, in this respect, does but follow 
in our train; though it may be, as public opinion 
is more despotic and one-sided there than here, the 
mischief is more keenly felt. Here, certainly, the 
diversities of party and sect serve in some degree 
—so long as a writer has a party at his back—as 
safeguards for the independence of literature. 

According to Mr. Griswold, the acknowedged 
inferiority, in certain branches, of American to 
English literature, is chiefly, if not altogether, 
owing to the absence of a law of international 
copyright. The system of legalized freebooty— 
that right of border-foray—which enables an 
American publisher to appropriate the labors of an 
English author, and defraud him of his hire, has 
been, by a most just retribution, the bane of 
American literature. Thanks to this system, 
authorship by profession is in America a career, 
if not impossible and unknown, at least one to 
which the entrance is fenced off by difficulties 
that must deter many from venturing upon it. On 
this point Mr. Griswold speak with authority. 

A short time before Mr. Washington Irving was 
appointed minister to Spain, he undertook to dis- 
pose of a production of merit, written by an Ameri- 
can who had not yet established a commanding 
name in the literary market, but found it impossible 
to get an offer from any of the principal publishers. 
‘** They even declined to publish it at the author's 
cost,’’ he says, ‘‘ alleging that it was not worth 
their while to trouble themselves about native 
works, of doubtful success, while they could pick 
and choose among the successful works daily pour- 
ed out by the British press, for the copyright of 
which they had nothing to pay.’’ And not only is 
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market for native American productions, it is not to 
be supposed that this circuinstance will ever stifle 
or silence the voice of true genius, or rob Ameri- 
ea of one work of supreme and transcendent 

merit. High and rare powers of thought or feel- 

ing owe no fealty to publishers, are not the ser- 

vants of the market, do not bloom or fade at the 

bidding of the book-trade, and ask no international 

copyright for their protection. The impulse that 

forces genius to utter itself is far different from 

that which induces men to work for a livelihood : 

and wherever that impulse—that is, wherever 
genius—exists, it will make its way through all 

obstacles, at a pace which no golden recompense 
can greatly hasten, no neglect greatly retard. It 
may be that genius thrives most under difficulty, 
that *‘ singing birds should not be fed too well ;”’ 
not, however, for the reason commonly assigned, 
that it needs the spur of hunger to keep it to its 
paces ; but because the struggle with hardship 
strengthens and disciplines the mental powers, 
because the frosts of poverty prevent the mischief 

of a too early blossoming, because the absence of 
material and sensuous delights makes genius 
cling the more fondly to the delight it finds in its 
own utterance. Again, it may be that genius 
thrives most in neglect ; for then, despairing and 
heedless of popularity, it seeks only to please it- 
self, and is not seduced from its own true canons 
of taste by any motive for conforming to the less 
pure tastes of the multitude. ‘Thus much, at 
least, is certain: if discouragement is not, to high 
genius, a benefactor, it is no mortal enemy; it 
will put it to the test, it will make it suffer, but 
will never crush or silence it. ‘* When God 
commands,’’ says Milton, ‘to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in 
man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall 
forbear.’’ But, though all this be true, there yet 
|remains much truth in Mr. Griswold’s complaint. 
The literature of a country is not composed entire- 





the American thus in some degree excluded from 
the audience of his countrymen, but the publishers, 
who have a control over many of the newspapers 
and other periodicals, exert themselves, in the way 
of their business, to build up the reputation of the 
foreigner whom they rob, and to destroy that of the 
home author who aspires to a competition with 
him. 

This legalized piracy, (continues Mr. Griswold,) 
warming as he proceeds, supported by some sordid 
and base arguments, keeps the criminal courts 


ly, nor even principally, of the products of high 
genius; it does not depend on genius for its 
| existence or utility ; and, if bound by fetters such 
/as only genius has the strength to break, literature, 
| more feeble, may invoke the aid of law to release 
it. Great poets and great thinkers appear at long 
intervals, and make the times they live in memora- 
ble for generations: they are too few to constitute 
at any period, a current literature. The ordinary 
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| fruits of a well-trained understanding—readiness of 
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busy ; makes divorce committees in the legislature | adaptation, clearness of arrangement, judgment, 
standing instead of special ; every year yields abun- | good sense, and information—are the highest 
dant harvests of profligate sons and daughters ; | qualities one has a right to expect of a mere 





and inspires a growing contempt for our plain re- 
publican forms and institutions. Injurious as it is 
to the foreign author, \ is more so to the American, 
and it falls with heaviest weight upon the people at 
large, whom it deprives of that nationality of 
feeling which is among the first and most power- 
ful incentives to every kind of greatness.—Ameri- 
can Prose Writers, p. 8. 


Let us be careful, however, not to damage our 
argument by overstating it. Injurious as may be 
the effect of the present system, by spoiling the 


| literary man, a member of that body whose accu- 
| mulated labors constitute a literature of the day. 
And when we reflect what great things this cur- 
rent literature is doing and has done; what 4 
power it wields in the newspaper and periodical 
press ; how it is the true sovereign ruler of the 
land; how noble a warfare it wages with error, 
fanaticism, sordid neglect, and inhumanity ; when 
we see slavery abolished, commerce liberated, 
religion rendered tolerant, ignorance routed, by 
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the patient united efforts of a current literature ; 
who shall deny that everything which tends to the 
fostering, training, strengthening, and purifying of 
this mighty engine, is of highest national concern- 
ment? And certainly America, in thus cramping 
and stifling her native literature by an act of na- 
tional dishonesty, uses a policy from which herself 
eventually must be the chief sufferer. It is no 
conclusive answer to this reasoning to say, that 
America has, unaffected by any law of foreign 
eopyright, the practical part and net result of all 
literature, its application to the business of life, 
embodied in newspapers and political speeches ; 
and that all beyond this is merely ornamental, and 
altogether out of the sphere of nationality. 
no means: to furnish matter for these newspapers 
and pamphlets there must first be books; men’s 
thoughts must first be freely developed, and spread 
open to their full dimensions, and in that shape 
studied and reflected on, before they can gain ad- 
mittance to the public mind, and produce practical 
results, in that compendious and imperfect form 
that alone is possible to the pamphleteer. Be- 
sides, first principles and universal truths must not 
be sullied by intermixture with the fumes of party 
spirit, or they can never hope to gain general ac- 
ceptance and reverence due. The politician may 
avail himself of the labors of the political philos- 
opher, but the philosopher must never dip his pen 
in the gall of the politician. It were equally far 
from the truth to say, that in all that portion of 
literature which lies beyond the sphere of politics 
there is no scope for nationality. Nationality is 
a thing too much interwoven with men’s lives, too 
closely worked into all their ways of acting, judg- 
ing, and thinking, to be put on merely for the 
political assembly or the debating-club: it makes 
itself visible nowhere more conspicuously than 
in this very portion of literature which we call 
ornamental. The difference between an Eng- 
lishman and a Frenchman is not more strongly 
marked than the difference between an English and 
a French novel. In politics, in morals, in reli- 
gion, the insinuating lessons of the lighter lit- 
erature are often more effectual than any other 
teaching ; and if a nation is to be great, its rulers 
should sedulously promote a healthful national 
literature. Herein, certainly, the model republic 
acts not more ungenerously than unwisely. 

We are to consider, however, what things 
American literature, hampered as it is, has accom- 
plished ; and, for this purpose, our method must 
be, first to trace the several branches of the 
Stream, and inquire what has been done in each 
department ; and afterwards to turn our attention 
to the united current, and perhaps hazard a con- 
jecture as to its course and destination. 

The noblest domain of letters, without doubt, 
if we were to judge from the dignity of the sub- 
ject, must be that which has reference to religion. 
But since most, if not all Christian sects, have 
agreed to divorce religion from reasoning, and ex- 
alt faith by debasing and contemning the under- 
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|of necessity from ethical and intellectual philoso- 
phy, debarred from the free use of argument, and 
| degenerated into almost a bare citation of texts, 
are become, from the nature of the case, uninter- 
esting and unprofitable reasoning, and by common 
consent are left in the hands of one class of writ- 
‘ers and one class of students. In this field we 
(shall not pause to inquire how the American cler- 
gy have acquitted themselves. 

In philosophy, the second in dignity if we re- 
gard its subject, and the first, if we regard the 
| powers of mind necessary for the treating of it, 
|we are disposed to believe that Mr. Griswold’s 
| book gives a false and injurious impression of 
American proficiency. The author, whether from 
undervaluing that which the wisest of ancient and 
modern times have rated as the noblest employ- 
ment of the human mind, or from believing the 
study unpopular at the present day, has not even 
named philosophy as a distinct subject of Ameri- 
can prose writing. The few philosophical works 
he deigns to notice, he distributes under the heads 
of theology or essays—the latter with as much 
propriety as if we were to place the essays of 
Hume and Blanchard in the same class. From so 
ignominious a treatment of philosophy, one natu- 
rally concludes that it must be an object of study 
lightly esteemed in America, or unsuccessfully 
prosecuted. We have always understood, how- 
ever, that this is by no means the case ; that there 
is some sort of affinity, in this respect, between 
the American mind and the German, a certain 
proneness to abstract speculation, which, though 
benumbed in the many by the necessities and ten- 
dencies of a money-getting way of life, yet dis- 
plays itself wherever there is leisure and scholar- 
ship. The philosophies of Germany, we believe, 
have taken root far wider and deeper in America 
than in England. Transcendentalism flourishes 
there. Kant has been twice translated into Amer- 
ican English. Carlyle has more admirers across 
the Atlantic than at home ; and, if all this amounts 
to no more, the very diseases and extravagancies 
of philosophy prove at least its existence, not to 
say its diffusion, among the less cultivated classes. 
In no country where philosophical studies were not 
somewhat popular, and carried to some extent, 
could such a writer as Mr. Emerson have appeared 
as the only American philosopher with whose 
works we are at all familiar. The boldness, not 
to call it audacity, of his doctrines, and of the 
tone in which he propounds them; the way in 
which he takes for granted, and supposes his 
readers familiar with, the most recondite proposi- 
tions of an ideal philosophy—propositions the most 
remote from general acceptance in this country— 
argue a high respect on his part for the philosoph- 
ical attainment of his readers, a respect not un- 
merited, if we may judge from the popularity Mr. 
Emerson is said to enjoy in his own country. 

This American school of ideal, or, as it is there 
called, Transcendental Philosophy, of which Mr. 
Emerson stands for us as the representative, af- 
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tional spirit and turn of mind; germs, perhaps, | 
of that nationality which Mr. Griswold so aspires 
after ; and it is under this aspect alone that we are 
at present called upon to consider the subject. 
One is struck at first sight by the great lengths to 
which this school carries the notion of isolation 
and personal independence. Such a sentiment, 
perhaps, lies at the foundation of all idealism, and 
would seem to have actuated Berkeley and his fol- 
lowers ; who, marking a broad line of distinction 
between the evidence that proves to every man his 
own existence, and that which proves to him the ex- 
istence of other beings—magnifying consciousness 
at the expense of perception—declare each man to 
be for himself the centre of all things. Idealism, it 
is clear, must thrive most in self-poised and self- 
sufficient natures ; the strong development of social 
feeling and human sympathy is hostile to it, as 
carrying the mind abroad from itself, and instinct- 
ively forcing it to believe that other beings have 
an existence as real as its own. We may con- 
clude, perhaps, that the prevalence of idealism in 
America is one result of the extreme notions that 
prevail there concerning personal independence. 
And this seems the more probable, since the Amer- 
ican idealist carries this favorite notion of man’s 
self-poisedness more into practice than do the dis- 
ciples of the same philosophy elsewhere. Mr. 
Emerson, for example, would have us all conform 
our behavior to this ideal theory; and seems al- 
most to forget that men are naturally gregarious, 
so strongly does he feel that man can stand alone. 
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Ilike (he says) that every chair should be a 
throne, and hold a king: I prefer a tendency to 
stateliness to an excess of fellowship. Let the in- 
communicable objects of nature, and the metaphys- 
ical isolation of man, teach us independence. Let 
us not be too much acquainted. * * * * We 
should meet each morning as from foreign countries, 
and, spending the day together, should depart at 
night as into foreign countries. In all things I 
would have the island of a man inviolate. Let us 
sit apart as the gods, talking from peak to peak all 
round Olympus. * * * * The height, the 
deity of man, is to be self-sustained, to need no gift, 
no foreign force. Society is good when it does not 
violate me ; but best when it is likest to solitude. 


We might notice, as another characteristic pe- 
culiarity in the tone of this philosophy, a certain 
hyperbole of speech, a straining after effect, a dis- 
satisfaction with every doctrine or expression that 
cannot be wrenched into a paradox, which really 
seems akin to the Munchausen vein of exaggera- 
tion run mad, that distinguishes American humor 
from all other kinds. But, as this peculiarity be- 
longs more or less to every branch of American 
literature, we shall here pass it by, and content 
ourselves with noticing one more national trait in 
this transcendentalism. Mr. Emerson is so great 
a republican that he would make nature a repub- 
lican too. He maintains that all men, intellectu- 
ally and morally, are by nature of equal capacity 
and altogether alike ; that every man has within 
him the seeds of all genius, speculative or active, 
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to be a Shakspeare, a Newton, or a Cromwell. 
In this doctrine there is no doubt a considerable 
intermixture of truth. He is a very superficial 
student of humanity who dwells entirely on the 
peculiarities and differences of men, without pen- 
etrating to those properties which all share in 
common. Men’s diversity is in great measure the 
result of mere extraneous causes ; of difference of 
laws and institutions, of climate and mode of living, 
of physical structure and temperament, and the 
like. Men differ most in those things which are 
of least concernment ; in those which are regulated 
by custom, in which caprice and humor have free 
play, over which the bodily necessities tyrannize. 
Their peculiarities are most visible in the drawing- 
room or the market-place ; when they are idle, or 
busied in the common journey-work of life. In 
things that touch them to the quick, all men are 
alike. Let passions come into play—let them be 
touched by pity, strack down by a great sorrow, 
or animated with a lofty enthusiasm—their diversi- 
ty vanishes ; all wear one will, and use one com- 
mon language. ‘The most exalted poetry speaks 
in most familiar and household phrase to the soul 
of the meanest man. As tragedy, which bids us 
make the sorrows of great hearts our own, is su- 
perior in worth and dignity to comedy, which bids 
us mark the follies of beings unlike ourselves, so is 
the study of man’s common nature better worth 
our following than the study of men’s peculiarities. 
Still, when all this is allowed for, we cannot but 
believe that the order of the creation, as regards 
the soul and intellect of man, is an aristocratic 
order ; that, as all the inferior creatures, from the 
reptile to the elephant, oceupy a regular ascending 
scale, so do the natures of men; and we suspect 
that Mr. Emerson’s faith in man’s natural equality 
is in some measure the insensible product of his 
doctrine of political equality ; a doctrine, however, 
|whieh rests upon a very different basis, for in- 
feriority of intellect is not a reason for permitting 
the strong to oppress the weak, but a reason for 
securing to the weak the protection of the law. 
From philosophy we turn to history. In this 
department of letters, it was hardly to be expected 
that America should have displayed great proficicn- 
cy. Cut off by the ocean from an interest in the 
movements and destinies of Europe, and by the 
revolution from an interest in her own past and 
that.of the mother country, modern history, thet 
portion which most nearly concerns and interests 
ourselves, has, to America, become almost a mat- 
ter of indifference. Her own gigantic form of civil- 
ization is altogether so unlike anv that has yet come 
to maturity, that its ultimate development can only 
be guessed at, and our conjectures can scarcely be 
assisted by any precedents which history furnishes 
The study of history must naturally flourish most 
where it is most useful; in states surrounded by 
powerful neighbors, whose policy has to be 
watched ; in times when revolutions appear im- 
minent, when dynastic changes, and the grand 
movements that history chronicles, fill the minds 
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aer the Stuarts; in France, at present. 


Ameri- 
cans may reasonably wish the time to be far dis- 
tant when history shall be studied with avidity by 


themselves. However, when this is taken into 
the account, it must be acknowledged that the his- 
torical literature of America is very creditable. 
The names of Prescott and Bancroft redeem their 
country from the reproach of barrenness in this 
field. Mr. Prescott has been so recently before 
the public, that it would be superfluous here to do 
more than simply to express our sense of his 
merit, as a spirited and dramatic narrator, a per- 
spicuous and elegant writer, who has enriched the 
scantily-furnished shelf of histories in the English 
tongue with two or three volumes that posterity 
will not willingly let die. With Mr. Bancroft’s 
“ History of the United States’? we are little 
familiar, and can neither verify nor gainsay the 
judgment which Mr. Griswold passes upon it, as 
follows :— 


' 
Mr. Baneroft’s*** History of the United States” | 
is one of the great works of the present age, | 
stamped more plainly with its essential character | 
than any other of a similar sort that has been writ- | 
ten. ‘The subject of the birth and early experiences | 
of a radically new and thoroughly independent na- | 
tion has a deep philosophical interest, which, to the 
historian, is instead of that dramatic attraction, of | 
which the few incidents in the progress of many | 
small communities, scattered over a continent, inde- | 
pendent of each other, and all dependent on a for- 
eign power, are necessarily destitute. This Mr. | 
Bancroft perceives ; and entering deeply into the | 
spirit of the times, he becomes insensibly the advo- | 
cate of the cause of freedom, which invalidates his | 
testimony. He suffers too much ‘ his passion to | 
instruct his reason.”” He is more mastered by his | 
subject than himself master of it. Liberty with | 
him is not the result of an analytical process, but | 
the basis of his work, and he builds upon it synthet- | 
ically. 
When Mr. Bancroft commenced his labors, the | 
very valuable but incomplete history by Judge 
Marshall, was the only work on the subject, by a 
native author, that was deserving of much praise. 
Grahame’s faithful history of the colonization, and 
the brilliant account of the revolution by Botta, 
were acknowledged to be the best histories of the 
country for their respective periods. This fact 
alone was sufficient to guide an American historian 
in the choice of his theme, had he been less deeply 
imbued than Mr. Bancroft with the principles which 
our history illustrates. . 
Whatever may be the merit of some of Mr. Ban- 
crofi’s opinions, there are, in the volumes he has 
published, no signs of a superficial study of events. 
His narrative is based on cotemporary documents, 
and he has shown remarkable patience in collecting, 
and in assorting, comparing, and arranging them. 
In this respect his work is singularly faithful. In 
regard to the character and adventures of many of 
the early discoverers, the principles and policies of 
the founders of several of the States, and the pe- 
culiarities and influences of the various classes of 
colonists, the details are full, and the reflections em- 
inently philosophical. The languages, religions, 
and rural and warlike customs of the Indians, are 
also treated in a manner that evinces much research 
and ingenuity. Mr. Bancroft’s style is elaborate, 








scholarly, and forcible, though sometimes not with- 
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out a visible effort at eloquence ; and there is ocea- 
sionally a dignity of phrase that is not in keeping 
with the subject matter. It lacks the delightful 
ease and uniform proportion which mark the diction 
of Prescott.—Prose Writers of America, p. 405. 





If historical literature, in so young a nation as 
the United States, cannot reasonably be expected 
greatly to flourish; on the other hand, this same 
youthfulness, coupled with democratic institutions, 
imparts a great prominence to that portion of letters 
which has reference to ‘‘ history in the making,”’ 
i. e. politics. ‘Oratory, or public speaking,” 
says Mrs. Maury, in her recent work,* ‘‘ may be 
considered at the present moment as constituting, 
not only the best and most exalted, but the vital 
and essential portion of American literature.’’ 
And certainly, if we consider how much more im- 
portant a part oratory plays across the Atlantic 
than at home; how keen an interest, almost 
amounting to a disease and frenzy, almost every 
American takes in politics ; and how the excite- 
ment is kept alive by elections, public meetings, 
anniversary festivals, and occasions of speech-mak- 
ing almost unintermittent; we may reasonably 
conclude that oratory must be as important a branch 
of letters (if we may call it so) among the Ameri- 
cans as it ever was with the Athenians. It would 
be too much to expect that it should be cultivated 
with the same success. 

To estimate the merits of Transatlantic oratory, 
abundant materials have within the last year or 
two been placed within our reach. Besides all 
that Mr. Griswold has written and quoted on the 
subject, there is a collection of choice passages 
and beauties of modern American rhetoric, selected 
with taste, in Mrs. Maury’s ‘* Statesmen of Amer- 
ica,’’—a work whose merits have had the mis- 
fortune to be buried under the unpopularity of cer- 
tain tenets, very prominently put forward and en- 
ergetically maintained by the authoress, on the 
subjects of slavery and catholicism. That the 
** Statesmen of America’? should have been se- 
verely criticized at the time of its appearing, does 
not surprise us; though there were one or two 
coarse and ungenerous attacks upon it that did no 
credit to the writers ; for it requires a rare menial 
integrity at once strongly to dissent from an 
author’s doctrines, to hold them pernicious and 
desire to check their diffusion, and at the same 
time, not merely to abstain from unfair weapons 
and methods of attack, but also frankly to ac- 
knowledge and do justice to the ability with which 
those doctrines have been supported. We regret, 
however, that Mrs. Maury’s Puseyite and pro- 
slavery opinions should have been the means of 
materially detracting from the usefulness of a book 
which is written with much spirit, in a style of 
remarkable purity and elegance, bearing the stamp 
of a refined and highly cultivated mind, and which 
has at least this merit, the only one perhaps that 
is strictly germane to the present occasion—that 
it furnishes materials, not previously to be found in 
this country, for appreciating American oratory. 
* ‘An Englishwoman in America.” 
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From the perusal of these flowers of rhetoric 
we rise with feelings, on the whole, of disappoint- 
ment. We expected to find a marked superiority 
over parallel passages from speeches in our own 
House of Commons; such as should correspond 
to the mental superiority of men, freely chosen 
from, and by, the great body of the people, and 
who for the most part owe their position to their 
own talents and exertions, over men placed in 
their seats by the accidents of birth, or fortune, or 
connection. In this country, political eloquence is 
confessedly at a low ebb. ‘The general indiffer- 
ence to party-politics, which men begin to look 
upon as a mere scramble for place ; the practical 
and somewhat cold temperament of the English 
people ; and the aristocratic prejudices which nar- 
row the field of political competition, are unfavor- 
able circumstances. The best speeches of our 
greatest orators are with difficulty read, and make 
but a feeble impression, even while the subject- 
matter of them retains its freshness. None of our 
statesmen can expect that, like Burke or Chat- 
ham, his words will live after him, and be studied 
when the occasion that drew them forth shall be 
forgotten, for their wisdom or their eloquence. 
The interest of the subjects is not more short-lived 
and transient than is the oratory itself: it is not 
amber that encrusts these straws. But we are 
disappointed to find that the same thing is true 
with regard to America. Webster, indeed, is 
masculine and impressive ; Clay, persuasive, win- 
ning, and pathetic; Cafhoun, philosophic: all 
three speak like men of talents and information, 
but an air of common-place is upon even these, 
the princes of American rhetoric. As foreigners, 
we can pronounce with the impartiality of pos- 
terity. Divested of interest in the subjects, we 
should be able to judge whether the manner in 
which these speakers handle them is such as will 
bear the touch of time; and the insupportable 
weariness with which we read, proves, we think, 
that it will not. 

The fact is, public speaking, far more than any 
branch of closet literature, requires for its devel- 
opment a correspondence between the taste and 
temperament of the speaker and of the auditory. 


An author in his library can despise and forget} 


the tastes of the day, and imagine himself the co- 
temporary of Plato, or Cicero, or Bacon, and tune 
his mind to their pitch, and write with weight and 
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nian was an instinct, and with an Englishman is 
the result of breeding—with such an audience 
eloquence must needs grow meretricious, and sink 
into rant and fustian. This, we fear, seems the 
Charybdis of American rhetoric. 

Eloquence, we are persuaded, will never flour- 
ish in America or at home, so long as the public 
taste is infantile enough to measure the value of 
a speech by the hours it occupies, and to exalt 
copiousness and fertility to the absolute disregard 
of conciseness. The efficacy and value of com- 
pression can scarcely be overrated. ‘The common 
air we beat aside with our breath, compressed, has 
the force of gunpowder, and will rend the solid 
rock ; and so it is with language. A gentle stream 
of persuasiveness may flow through the mind and 
leave no sediment; let it come at a blow, asa 
cataract, and it sweeps all before it. It is by this 
magnificent compression that Cicero confounds 
Catiline, and Demosthenes overwhelms Aéschines ; 
by this that Mark Antony, as Shakspeare makes 
him speak, carries the heart away with a bad 
cause ; by this that Lady Macbeth makes us, for 
the moment, sympathize with murder. The lan- 
guage of strong passion is always terse and com- 
pressed ; genuine conviction uses few words ; there 
is something of artifice and dishonesty in a long 
speech. No argument is worth using, because 
none can make a deep impression, that does not 
bear to be stated in a single sentence. Our mar- 
shalling of speeches, essays, and books, according 
to their length—deeming that a great work which 
covers a great space; this ‘“‘inordinate appetite 
for printed paper,’’ which devours so much and so 
indiscriminately that it has no leisure for fairly 
tasting anything ; is pernicious to all kinds of |it- 
erature, but fatal to oratory. ‘The writer who 
aims at perfection, is forced to dread popularity 
and steer wide of it; the orator, who must court 
popularity, is forced to renounce the pursuit of 
genuine and lasting excellence. 

From the troubled waters of politics, we move 
onward to more tranquil regions. In jurispru- 
dence, America undoubtedly has done much that 
is admirable. No English law-book, we have 
understood, can be placed in the same rank with 
Judge Story’s Commentaries—works which even 
in this country are much studied, and often refer- 
red to as authorities. The philosophical spirit in 
which these books are written, the perpetual re- 


gravity, as addressing himself to hearers ‘fit! currence to first principles, the absence of a petty 
though few.’’ In the court-house or the serate,| technicality, contrast very favorably with some ol 
the powerful influence of man’s presence puts such! the most admired productions of English lawyers 
thoughts to flight: the speaker is foreed to bring| American law would seem to be less the slave of 
his mind into contact with those that he addresses ;| precedent than the English; a circumstance 00 


he is at the mercy of his audience; and, if he| doubt owing, in a great measure, to the diversity 


cannot raise their tempers to the loftiness of his 


own, his must sink to theirs. Erskine, it is 
well known, could not speak with effect if any one 
of his jurymen remained stolid and unmoved. 
And, if eloquence is cold and tame with a phleg- 


of laws in the several states of the Union, which, 
necessarily bringing an American lawyer, acquaint- 
ed with several systems of legislation, alike in 
their first principles, yet diverging in particulars 
of practice, forces upon him a perpetual attention 





matic audience, with an uncultivated audience, 
greedy of coarse food and strong excitement, de- 
void of the mental temperance that with an Athe- 


to the distinction, so often lost sight of by English 
lawyers, between fundamentals and details. Juris- 
prudence, however, is a subject that hardly claims 
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our notice, since it seems improper to treat it as a 
branch of literature. 

The same thing may be said of natural phi- 
losophy, which Mr. Griswold likewise descants 
upon. We shall content ourselves with extract- 
ing what appears to us a judicious observation on 
the subject. 


The cultivation of purely mechanical and natu- 
ral science has been carried much too far in this 
country, or rather has been made too exclusive and 
obsorbing. It is not the highest science, for it con- 
cerns only that which is around us—which is alto- 
gether outward. Man is greater than the world 
of nature in which he lives, and just as clearly 
must the science of man, the philosophy of his 
moral and intellectual being, rank far above that of 
the soulless creation which was made to minister 
to his wants. When, therefore, this lower science 
so draws to itself the life of any age as to dispar- 
age and shut out the higher, it works to the well- 
being of that age an injury.—p. 26. 

Passing over the small wares of literature, as 
pamphlets, review articles, essays on manners, 
and fugitive pieces, serious or humorous, in which 
matters it may be that America neither can nor 
cares to compete with the mother country, there 
only remains for our notice the region of fiction. 
Considering how highly it is the fashion to prize 
this branch of letters, it may seem improper to 
place it at the bottom of the list. Undoubtedly, 
one or two great works in this department seem 
to prove that novel writing may be used as the 
medium for conveying almost all the lessons that 
formerly were only to be learnt from the philoso- 
pher or the poet. The essential part of philoso- 
phy is its teaching us new truths concerning our 
own nature ; and whether this be done by a didac- 
tic treatise or in the form of narrative, matters lit- 
tle: the young and indolent may prefer the more 
entertaining method, while graver minds will be 
for the more direct, complete, and systematic ; but 
the nature of the instruction is the same for both. 
The essential part of poetry, again, is certainly 
not the versification ; that—except so far as the 
dwelling upon the thoughts which it requires, or 
the delight which it inspires, may react upon the 
mind of the poet, and stimulate it to loftier flights 
—is but a form an? accident of poetry. The 
essence of poetry, whatever it be—for it is a thing 
hard to define —may, and often does, exist in con- 
junction with the form of prose narration. It 
would be unreasonable to deny that some of Mr. 
Dickens’ works, for instance, contain much poe- 
try. Considering, then, that a novel may be a 
philosophy, that it may be an epic, it seems hard 
to treat this as the lowest species of composition. 
But, on the other hand, it may be said with jus- 
tice, that in assigning rank to any large and mis- 
cellaneous class of things, we must be guided, 
not by its possibilities, but by its ordinary and av- 
erage products; and, viewing the matter in this 
light, novel writing, a field that lies open to all, 
and whose fruits may be gathered with less of 
labor and previous tillage than any other kind, is 
so overrun with the poorer sort of laborers, that 








|the better or the wiser. 
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it seems impossible to set much store by it. The 
first and obvious business of the novelist is, to tell 
an amusing or interesting story ; this alone is his 
peculiar province ; and if certain gifted minds 
have embellished and dignified this task with jew- 
els borrowed from the wardrobe of poetry or phi- 
losophy, it may perhaps be said that in so doing 
they have wandered out of their sphere, and ceased to 
be mere novelists. Now, without being ungrateful 
to those who tell us interesting stories—nay, while 
acknowledging that to be thus carried out of our- 
selves may sometimes be useful and improving, 
we must still maintain that the story-teller is not 
our best and most honorable preceptor. We value 
one original reflection above twenty original tales, 
as well for its intrinsic usefulness as for the power 
of mind which it evinces. Novel writing, then, 
whether we consider its ordinary fruits, or its dis- 
tinctive end and purpose, must, as compared with 
other departments of letters, rank low. 

Of American laborers in this field, two only 
can be said to have an European reputation— 
Washington Irving and Cooper. The author of 
the “Sketch Book,’’ whom Hazlitt contemptu- 
ously calls ‘‘a mere filagree man,’’ frequently 
pleases by touches of quaint humor and a natural 
sentiment at times bordering on the pathetic. Of 
Cooper's earlier works we have a grateful remem- 
brance, which a maturer judgment strives against 
in vain. Mr. Cooper has in a high degree, we 
think, two of the chief excellencies of Sir Walter 
Scott ; his writings affect the imagination like pic- 
tures, and he has the rare art of carrying the 
reader’s attention forward with a lively and vigor- 
ous movement; while, on the other hand, bis 
judgment is the slave of prejudice, his moralizing 
very common-place, and we read without growing 
As for the illustrious 
obscure whose names have not crossed the Atlan- 
tic, it must suffice to notice their existence in the 
following extract from Mr. Griswold’s boek :— 








The field of romantic fiction has for a quarter of 
a century been thronged with laborers. I do not 
know how large the national stock may be, but I 
have in my own library more than seven hundred 
volumes of novels, tales, and romances, by Amer- 
ican writers. Comparatively few of them are of so 
poor a sort as to be undeserving of a place in any 
general collection of our literature. Altogether 
they are not below the average of English novels 
for this present century ; and the proportion which 
is marked by a genuine originality of manner, pur- 
pose, and feeling, is much larger than they who 
have not read them are aware.—p. 28. 


Having thus glanced through the several de- 
partments of American literature, we have but a 
few words to say on its aspect, considered as a 
whole. We find in it two conflicting tendencies. 
The one, setting up foreign standards of excellence, 
imitating with exaggeration the prominent features 
of English literature, careful above all things to shun 
extravagance, leads writers, in their admiration of 
precision and elegance, to the verge of tameness. 
The other, which seems the natural expression of 
the American character, is a tendency to admire 
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all that is high-flown and energetic ; and hence to 
run oceasionally into an ‘‘ Ercles’ vein,’’ more 
amusing than edifying. This latter tendency, 
with all its dangers, appears to us the more native, 
spontaneous, and likely to thrive; and we must 
look to this as the germ of a true American liter- 
ature. We are to recollect that America has some 
predominance of Irish blood in its veins; and even 
were it not so, every people, in the earlier stages 
of their development, possess more of enthusiasm 
than refined taste. An A%schylus must always 
precede an Euripides. And, though it is true that 
America is open to all the influences of Europe, 
and has the means of imbibing the most modern 
fashions as they spring up, in literature, as in other 
things, it is not the less necessary that her native 
literature must go through the process of a growth 
from the first bud. The literature of every inde- 


INDEX EXPURGATORIUS—-MUMMIES. 


to his own temporal dominions. But in 1559, Pau] 
IV. resolved to frame a catalogue on the most rigid 
principles, and make its observance universal. This 
Index was arranged in three divisions. The first con- 
tained the names of authors whose whole works were 
interdicted. ‘The second embraced the names of those 
authors some of whose works only were specified and 
forbidden. The third pointed out certain anonymous 
| publications which were unlawful to be read. To 
which was added a list of more than sixty printers 
whose publications were all forbidden, no matter in 
what language they were printed, or what subject 
they treated. This was the origin and foundation of 
| the famous Index Expur gatorius, by which Rome has 

striven to reduce the world to the darkness of the mid- 
‘dle ages. ‘The condemned books were doomed to the 
flames ; and severe penalties were decreed against 
those who should neglect to givethem up. The pro- 
mulgation of this barbarous decree spread consterna- 
tion throughout Italy ; but notwithstanding the reluc- 
tance and hesitation manifested in certain quarters, 
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pendent nation, it would seem, is so bound up with 
all its national peculiarities, that it must have a 
root of its own; and though it may emulate the 


the work of destroying heretical books commenced 
and went bravely on in all parts of that country 
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full-grown plants around it, and spring up the faster 
for their shelter, and be enriched by the drippings 
from their sprays, yet must it derive its sustenance 
from its native soil. In England, the necessity 
for such an internal development, gradually pro- 
ceeding from a crude and feeble infancy, has not 
been obviated by the continual presence of classic 
models, though made the chief study of our youth. 
In America, the masterpieces of modern English 
letters can scarcely be expected to produce a more 
powerful influence over the literature of the land, 
than have the writings of Cicero or Xenophon over 
ours; though the language be the same, the tone 
of mind is equally foreign. The literature of the 
United States, then, must grow up with the national 
character of the United States, and its nature must 
be the counterpart of that. And as we are not 
disposed here to enter upon the wide and perhaps 
insoluble question, What is to be the destiny of 
the United States, and what the national character ? 
—we must be content to leave the prospects of her 
literature in obscurity. At present we discern 
nothing, whether in the public acts of the union, 
or its literature, but the petulance, the crude ener- 
gies, the inharmonious blending of strength and 
weakness, which characterize an immature age ; 
together with a certain gigantic expansiveness, that 
seems to promise one day to outgrow everything 
European, and leave us far behind. It would be 
unreasonable, then, to deduce an unfavorable omen 
for American literature in times to come, from the 
comparative poverty and scantiness of its products 
as exhibited in the volume before us. R. L. 
Tae First Invex Expurcarorius.—That most 
narrow-minded and bigoted monarch, Charles V., has 
the honor, or infamy rather, of being the author of 
the first Inder Erpurgatorius. In the year 1546 
being desirous of arresting the progress of the new 
opinions in Flanders, he directed the theological 
faculty of the University of Louvain to draw up a 
catalogue of such books as ought not to be read by 
the people. ‘Ten years later, this catalogue was by 
an imperial decree much enlarged. The pope did 
something of the same sort, but only with reference 





All libraries, public and private, felt the expurgating 
progress. An immense number of books were con- 
sumed. The trade of the printers and booksellers 
was ruined. The disastrous effects were felt not 
only at Venice, where so many books had for a 
century been published, but also at Lyons, at Gen- 
eva, at Zurich, at Basle, at Paris, at Leipzic, and 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Not only were the 
books which had been written by Protestants, and 
by those who were suspected of favoring the new 
opinions, destroyed, but even those which contained 
any notes or scholia written by such persons. ll 
the works of Erasmus, and also the editions of Cyp- 
rian, Jerome, and Augustine, which he published, 
were condemned, because they were polluted with 
his critical annotations. Upon the death of Paul 
IV. a new Index was published by the Council of 
Trent, which was more select and discriminating. 
It included a great number of Protestant authors, 
but it omitted some Popish ones, whose sentiments 
were so familiar to those of the Protestants on cer- 
tain points, that they had been put into the first 
Index. From this epoch commenced the barbarous 
practice of defacing and mutilating those portions 
of certain works which were considered worthy of 
condemnation. This was sometimes done by be- 
smearing the heretical page with some black adhe- 
sive substance, which rendered it illegible. Some- 
times the prohibited portions of a work were covered 
with prints taken from other works, so as to present 
a most wonderful appearance. Sometimes the con- 
demned pages, or parts of pages, were wholly or 
partially torn out.—Dr. Baird’s Sketches of Protes- 
tantism in Italy. 





Discovery or Mummies at Duranco, Mexico. 
—The Texas Star states that a million mummies 
have been discovered on the environs of Durango, 
in Mexico. They are in a sitting posture, but have 
the same wrappings, bands, and ornaments as the 
Egyptians. Among them was found a sculptured 
head with a poignard of flint, chaplets, neck-laces, 
&c., of alternated colored beads, fragments of bone 
polished like ivory, fine worked elastic tissues, 
(probably our modern India rubber cloth,) moccasins 
worked like those of our Indians to-day, bones of 
vipers, &c. It remains to continue these interest- 
ing researches, and America will become another 
Egypt to antiquaries, and her ruins wil! go back to 
the oldest period of the world, showing doubtless that 
the ancestors of the Montezumas lived on the Nile. 
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THE FISHE 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE FISHER’S WIDOW. 


In the early part of November, 184—, during 
one of those short but violent gales of such fre- 
quent occurrence on the north-east coast of Scot- 
land, an event took place which is unhappily so 
common on our stormy shores as to create but a 
passing sensation, unless circumstances arise to 
bring it more immediately under our view. The 
facts were these :— 

Early in the morning, a boat manned by five of 
the *‘ fisher folk’’ of , a father and four sons, 
went two or three miles out to sea, in pursuance 
of their constant occupation after the close of the 
herring season—fishing for haddock, whiting, &c. 
There was a stiff breeze blowing from the north- 
west—but such as these hardy men have so fre- 
quently to encounter, as to be rendered often too 
careless of its danger—and nothing appeared to 
threaten a storm. However, with the sun, as is 
frequently the case, rose the wind; and with the 
wind, in a space of time incredibly short to those 
who have not witnessed it, rose the wild waves, 
rolling in with a deafening sound upon the iron- 
bound coast, which speedily became encircled by a 
belt of white surf, reaching many yards out from 
the shore, and amid which it was impossible for a 
boat to live. The fishers perceived the change in 
the weather, and differed in opinion as to the 
course they should adopt. Some were for re- 
maining on the open sea, where, unless the storm 
became very severe, they were in comparative safe- 
ty; but the old father and his youngest and favor- 
ite son urged their immediate return, as the season 
was too far advanced to permit of any certain reli- 
ance on the various prognostics, so well known to 
the fishers of the coast, which seemed to announce 
that the gale would have but a short duration. 
Their counsel carried the day, for all loved and 
respected their father ; and the young George, the 
only one of the brothers who had a wife and chil- 
dren, represented that it was due to the helpless 
ones dependent on him to run no avoidable risk. 
So the boat’s head was turned to land, and the fu- 
rious gale urged her onwards with fearful speed. 
Yet to this the hardy men were well accustomed ; 
and they guided her safely, so as to avoid the 
breaking waters, till they reached the entrance of 
the bay in which the town of is situated, 
and which by this time presented an appalling 
spectacle indeed to those who knew their only 
chance of life lay through those furious and foam- 
ing waters. 

Still they held on their course, and the little 
vessel rode gallantly ; five minutes more of their 
swift and perilous career, and the harbor would 
have been gained. But it was not so to be. 
Rapidly they neared a dark and dangerous reef of 
rocks in the middle of the bay. Vainly were 
strength, and skill, and energy exerted to turn the 
little vessel from the fearful barrier ahead; the 
whole foree of the Northern Ocean, in its wildest 
mood, was opposed to their efforts; a mighty 
wave carried them almost on to the reef; and 
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as the bark heeled over on the returning surge, 
another and another swept into her: one smoth- 
ered shriek—and she is gone! 

Those on shore—oh, with what beating hearts! 
had watched the gallant but unequal struggle; and 
now a wild scream arose from many voices, and 
above all was heard the despairing ery of the 
young wife—so soon to be a widow—as she sank 
insensible on the shore. But the boat rises !—she 
has righted! No: she rises indeed, but keel up- 
permost ; and where are they, so lately straining 
every manly sinew, and flushed with the struggle 
for dear life’ ‘Twice the waves carry under the 
devoted bark ; but she rises again; and oh! this 
time there are living forms clinging to her keel! 
and three strong men are seen supporting their 
helpless and insensible old father. By this time a 
small boat, manned by two noble-hearted fellows, 
who have ventured in the face of almost certain 
death, in the hope of rescuing their comrades, 
has neared them; the waves, too, seem pausing 
to contemplate their work of destruction. There 
is a momentary lull, during which the four men so 
wonderfully rescued are placed in the little boat by 
their deliverers, the old man toall appearance a 
corpse. But where is the fiflh—the youngest 
born—the pride of his father’s heart? Alas! in 
vain do the gallant fellows linger among the foam- 
ing breakers till every hope has fled, and their own 
immineut danger forces them from the spot. He 
‘is gone ; and when the speedily-subsiding waters 
'(for the storm did not last above four hours) per- 
‘mitted a search to be made for the boat, a corpse 
| was found, wrapped in the sail as in a winding- 
sheet. He had evidently made a gallant struggle 
\for life; for a clasp-knife was found clenched in 
his dying grasp, and the sail was partly ripped 
| open ; but its deadly folds had encircled him too 
firmly, and the choking waters did the rest. 

I heard a lamentable account of the despair of 
the poor young widow, thus deprived of the com- 
panion of her life, and the sole means of support 
for herself and her three infants, and I was anx- 
| ious to visit her; but my trusty Jean, whom I had 
despatched with offers of service to the bereaved 
family, dissuaded me from it. 

“Eh, mem,” she said, “‘dinna gang, dinna 
gang. She kens maistly naebody, puir thing, and 
it ’s awfu to see her greet; and she’s whiles no 
sensible forby, and canna thole onybody near her.”’ 

So I waited to hear that the first violence of 
her despair had worn itself out, for I very much 
doubted my own powers of consolation ; and who 
but One, indeed, cou/d console in such grief as 
hers? However, after a time, I heard she had 
been partly brought to her senses by the illness of 
her baby, who, deprived of its natural sustenance 
by the blow that had shaken the very heart-strings 
of its poor mother, had been at the point ef death. 
However, it was now better; and the young 
widow, recalled to the consciousness that there ex- 
isted yet a greater depth of anguish than that ip 
which her reason had almost forsaken her, became 
calmer and more composed ,at least iu cutward ap- 
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pearance; and hearing this, I set out one day, 
about three weeks after the fatal accident, to visit 
her. 

It was in the beginning of December; yet the 
weather in this fitful climate takes no heed of the 
ancient division of the seasons, and the day was 
bright and balmy as in early spring. It seems to 
me as if nature had assigned to these northern re- 
gions as many fine days, or nearly so, during the 
year, as fall to the portion of happier climates ; 
but they are in some mysterious manner so 
strangely jumbled, that many a wintry day chills 
us in the midst of summer, while those belonging 
to a more genial season sometimes make their ap- 
pearance unexpectedly among the blasts and frosts 
of autumn or winter. One of these stray children 
of summer was gilding and beautifying the wild 
country through which I had to pass, on my way 
to the little fishing-town of The level 
beams of a December sun threw a rich golden 
light over a large extent of bare but highly-culti- 
vated country; the plough was merrily a-field 
among the stubble, the lark was singing high in 
the clear air, and the smoke ascended from many 
a humble hearth, and scarcely wavered in its up- 
ward course, while the scene was bounded by the 
blue and waveless ocean, dotted here and there 
with a white sail; and in the far distance, the out- 
line of the hills of Caithness stood out sharp and 
defined against the cloudless sky. As I neared 
the sea, and caught a fuller view of the coast, the 
whole of the Moray Firth opened before me in a 
panorama scarcely to be surpassed on British 
shores. But I thought little of these familiar 
scenes as [ drove on; my thoughts were bent on 
the errand I had undertaken ; and as I slowly de- 
scended the precipitous road leading to the pictur- 
esque seaport of , 1 tried to arrange in my 
mind a few consolatory sentences, feeling all the 
while how ineffectual my own happy experience 
would render aught I could say to soothe such sor- 
row as I was about to witness—for heart must speak 
to heart in grief; and if the corresponding chord 
have not been awakened in our own boson, it is in 
vain we strive to calm the throb of anguish which vi- 
brates to agony in the breast of another. So I re- 
solved to speak only the words that should suggest 
themselves at the moment, and to attempt nothing 
more. 

The little town of is very remarkably sit- 
uated: nestling, as it were, under high and beet- 
ling crags, which scarcely leave room for the cot- 
tages of the fishermen to stand, dotted here and 
there in picturesque confusion, under the precipi- 
tous cliff. The one to which I bent my steps 
stood on a high bank leading up from a terrace 
bulwark, which had been built to resist the en- 
croachments of the mighty waters, now slumber- 
ing, with scarce a ripple on their surface, in the 
broad bay before me. As I turned to ascend 
some steps leading to the door, I saw a gathering 
of many persons, and ropes, nets, fishing-boots, 
and gear of that description lying on the green, 
sound which the crowd had assembled, talking 














earnestly, but in subdued tones. Not thinking 
that this had any connection with the object of my 
visit, I knocked at the low door, and an elderly 
woman, the mother of the dead man, appeared. 

‘* Eh, mem, but it’s real gude 0’ you to come 
and see us in our sorrow—come ben to the fire ;’’ 
and she busied herself in placing a chair for me in 
the kitchen, where a peat fire, burning in an open 
lum, which allowed more than half the smoke to 
find its way into the room, rendered it so dark, 
that I had seated myself before I perceived, close 
to me in the “‘ ingle neuk,”’ the figure apparently 
of a young girl, who, loosely wrapped in a dark- 
blue bed-gown, with her long dark hair half con- 
cealing her face, was sitting on a low stool, and 
holding a little infant in her arms, over which she 
was murmuring a faint sound that might have been 
a fragment of song. 

I started at finding myself unexpectedly so close 
to another person, and the girl fixed a pair of large 
dark eyes steadfastly upon me for a moment, and 
then dropping her head again on her bosom, re- 
sumed her low chant. I turned to the woman who 
was standing near me, and said, ‘‘I called to see 
poor Jessie—how is she?’’ 

***Deed an’ it’s a sair day wi’ her the day. 
No but a’ days are sair and heavy noo; but ye see 
they ’re roupin’ puir Geordie’s bits 0’ nets an’ sic- 
like, an’ it aye brings back the sorrow upon her.”’ 

**Can I see her?”’ I said. 

** Surely, mem, surely. She’s there out-by!”’ 

An indescribable feeling came over me as | 
turned to the poor creature, and again met her 
steadfast gaze. I tried to speak, but a choking 
sensation in my throat told me the attempt would 
be vain; and for a moment nothing was heard in 
the cottage but that low crooning sound—the wail 
of a broken heart. 

‘* She ’s quite quiet noo, mem, an’ sensible,”’ 
said the mother, who I fancied attributed my emo- 
tion to fear of the poor creature. ‘She hasna 
grat ony sin’ the bairnie took ill: but she’s a 
hantle better noo ;”’ and then I saw that the poor 
baby was attempting to find the nourishment of 
which its mother’s agony had deprived it. 

** She is a healthy-looking little baby,” said 1, 
feeling I must say something ; and taking the tiny 
hand in mine, ‘* How old is she?” 

**'Ten weeks, mem. She was seven weeks the 
day her father went.” 

Another glance from those dark eyes; but no 
sound except the low moaning song. 

“Tt is a heavy trial, indeed,’ I said, speaking 
more to my own thoughts than to those near me. 
“A heavy and bitter trial; but she will have her 
children to look to, and she will not want for 
friends ; and I felt at the moment as if I could 
almost have gone down to the deep myself to have 
given back to that poor creature the one light of 
her lowly life. 

** No, mem, that winna she; she winna want 
while puir Geordie’s auld father an’ mither hae 4 
pickle meal to gie her. But trouble ’s sair for the 
likes o’ her, but twenty-one years of age—it’s 
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sair e’en upon me, the mither o’ him ; but I hae been 
a fisher’s daughter, an’ sister, an’ wife, an’ mither, 
an’ in fifty-three years I hae lost father, an’ brithers, 
an’ friends by the sea—an’ noo my bairn, my 
youngest’’—and here two tears rolled down her 
brown and wrinkled cheeks, but she heeded them 
not, and continued—*‘ An’ I’m used to the trouble ; 
but it maun be sair upon her at the first.’ 

No look this time—no sign that she took the 
slightest interest in words which, in their touching 
simplicity, called forth irrepressible tears from me 
—only that ceaseless song. 

** Sore, indeed,’’ I said at last. ‘* But He who 
afflicts will comfort in His own good time.’’ 

‘Ay will He, mem; an’ He does; an’ I hae 
proved it to my comfort, an’ I hope to my saul’s 
guid,’’ said the old woman, reverently. ‘‘An’ He 
has blessed us even in this, in giving us our puir 
Geordie’s corp. We hae laid him in the kirkyard, 
by our ain folk, an’ that’s muckle to think o’ ; for 
it’s sair when ye canna think o’ them that’s gane 
as at rest; and when the broad sea itsel’ seems a’ 
like a grave.”’ 

What could I say to thist Would it not have 
been vain indeed to offer consolation to one who 
knew so well where to find it for herself; and in 
the depths of her own earnest and pious spirit, had 
found words, so poetical in their unaffected sim- 
plicity, with which to express her feelings? So, 
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in the hope of at length rousing the poor stricken 
creature beside me, I asked for the other children. 

‘*The lassie ’s awa’ at her aunt’s, mem, but 
Geordie ’s near by the house; puir wee Geordie, 
he’s gotten the name o’ his father !”’ 

The old woman went to the door, and returned 
with a tiny, curly-headed child—the eldest of the 
three—who was crying silently; but evidently 
from some deep feeling. 

** What is ’t, Geordie, my wee man?”’ said the 
grandmother—for the mother never even raised her 
eyes. 

A burst of sobbing was the only reply for some 
minutes ; and at last one by one struggled out the 
words—‘‘ Muckle Willie’s awa’—wi’ daddie’s 
claes—an’ he says—they ’re no daddie’s noo—an’ 
he’s gaun to keep ’em !”’ 

I could not stand this; so hurriedly thrusting 
the trifle 1 had brought for the relief of the poor 
creatures into the cold hand that hung passively 
near me with a murmured ‘‘ God bless and com- 
fort you all’’—for I could not trust myself to speak 
—lI found myself in the fresh air, and tears came 
to my relief. 

Oh, blessed be His name who has promised to 
be a husband to the widow and a father to the 
fatherless! Were it not for this hope, how could 


the heart even know of such misery, and not 
break ? 





The Wisdom of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler. 
By Samvet Jounson, LL. D. Longman & Co. 


In this bulky little volume, which, however, is not 
less clearly than closely printed, we have a collection 
of a hundred and ten of Johnson’s best essays, select- 
ed from the three books mentioned on its title-page, 
and methodically arranged under three divisions, 
of * Religtous and Moral Duties,’’ ‘ Social Life 
and Manners,’”’ and ‘‘ Social Virtues and Vices.”’ 
The principle on which the selection was made has 
excluded the professedly humorons papers ; the 
editor properly confining himself to that field of 
solid sense, religious earnestness, and deep practical 
wisdom, in which Johnson more eminently succeed- 
ed. We nevertheless wish that some few of his 
humorously-drawn characters, involving points of 
social interest, (Suspirius, for example, and Pom- 
poso,) could have been retained. The largest ex- 
tracts are made from the Rambler, and to this we do 
not object; but the reader must take along with 
him the remainder—that Johnson himself, as years 
and society enlarged and added to the experience 
of his earlier student-life, disapproved and con- 
demned the mere style in which those Essays were 
written. The language was too artificial, he said 
with his usual candor, on accidentally taking up 
the book one day towards the close of his life. Let 
comparison be made of the contents of the present 
volume with the language and manner adopted in 
the Lives of the Poets, and the very marked differ- 
ence will at once be felt. ‘‘ He that thinks with 
more extent than another,’’ says the Idler, “ will 


want words of a larger meaning ;’’ and up to the | 


time when the latest of these Essays were written, 
(1760 ; the first was begun ten years before,) John- 
son often mistook words of a bigger size for words 


which was the triumph and glory of his old age we 
perceive little of this; and the masculine thought 
and powerful criticism of that book is for the most 
part expressed in English as manly, vigorous, and 
elastic. We dismiss the excellent little volume be- 
fore us with an expression of hearty thanks to its 
editor.— Examiner. 

A Tempest occurred at Bromberg, in Prussia, on 
the 18th June, the phenomena and effects of which 
were remarkable. ‘* Masses of electrical fire, like 
broad sheets or clouds of flame, encircled the steeples, 
towers, and chimneys—now blazing with lurid splen- 
dor—now giving way to total darkness, and then 
reappearing with brighter effulgence. So loud was 
the rolling and bursting of the thunder—so over- 
whelming the rushing force of the wind—so like 
the rattling of cataracts, the hissing downfall of the 
rain—that we could neither hear nor see the terrible 
effects of this awful phenomenon, until it pleased 
Providence to command an end. Then a fearful 
sight met our eyes. It created no surprise that 
with such a hurricane, whole roofs of buildings 
should be wrenched from their places, chimneys 
hurled down, and hundreds of windows torn from 
their fastenings; this was almost natural; but 
great was our surprise and grief to discover that 
the noblest ornaments of our city, our two lofty 
towers with their cupolas, were literally hurled 
from their foundations and buried deep in the earth. 
No one knew of this misfortune ; for, loud as must 
have been the crash of the falling towers, the noise 
was overcome by the uproar of the elements, and 
the deafening echoes of the incessant thunder. 
Bromberg has the appearance of a place shattered 
by an earthquake; but, God be praised, no lives 





are lost; and although the surrounding crops are 


of a larger meaning. But inthe nobler prose work ; prostrate, they may recover.”’ 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
DRY FOGS. 


To any one but a metropolitan the subject of 
fogs is in all probability destitute of much interest. 
Even the smoke-dried Londoner is beginning to 
grow weary of the reiterated phenomenon, and the 
time comes when meteorology alone will look upon 
a fog with kindness, and take pains to investigate 
its nature and disclose its causes. If fogs were 
all like ‘* London fogs,’’ we should not regret the 
neglect. We are about, however, to call attention 
to a variety of this phenomenon which, from the 
rarity of its occurrence, amd the highly important 
nature of its effects, is sure to excite the reader’s 
interest, and may set afloat his speculations. Me- 
teorologists have agreed to call it, by way of dis- 
tinction, ‘* dry fog.’’ The ordinary aqueous meteor 
called ‘* fog’’ admits of an easy and natural expla- 
nation, as produced by the precipitation of watery 
vapor, held by the air in diffusion, and deposited 
in the form of opaque spherules of water. Although 
men of science have disagreed on the subject, 
it appears most probable that the vapor, in its 
precipitation, forms minute vesicles or bladders of 
water, containing each a little spherule of air. 
The direct causes of such phenomena are, without 
doubt, principally disturbances of atmospheric tem- 
perature, often, probably, the intermixture of a cold 
current from the north, with a warm water-laden 
stream of air from the south or south-west. The 
peculiar, defiling, world-renowned opacity of a met- 
ropolitan fog—a genuine one, that is to say, the 
** pride of November’’—is undoubtedly attributable 
to the infusion of the smoke of a million chimneys. 
It has been clearly shown that carbonaceous par- 
ticles possess a great avidity for the absorption of 
different vapors and gases. Absorbing, then, the 
excessively saturated air, they become doubly in- 
creased in weight; and consequently, instead of 
dissipating by the ordinary process, they sink down, 
covering the great city with their hateful odors. 
These few preliminary remarks are necessary, be- 
cause it is of importance to distinguish between the 
phenomena classed under the general head ‘ fog.”’ 
It is thus seen that fog, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, is simply a hydro-meteor, connected 
often, though probably not invariably, if we give 
credit to M. Peltier, with electric phenomena. 

Dry fogs, distinguished from the above in origin 
and in character, cannot well be described, except 
from the appearances which attend them. A 
mass of air appears of a dim blue color; tlie azure 
of the sky has lost its ordinary purity of tone, and 
appears muddy ; objects at any distance are either 
altogether removed from sight, or are shrouded in 
a delicate mantle of light-blue; the sun at mid- 
day is shorn of much of its brilliancy, and its as- 
pect is no longer golden, but reddish; as it nears 
the horizon, the unprotected eye can look on it 
without annoyance, and sometimes, if the dry fog 
is dense, it is lost to sight before it dips in reality 
beneath the distant hills; lastly, there is often a 
peculiar odor perceptible, and electrical and even 





volcanic phenomena are often prevalent about the 
same time. Occasionally dry fog reaches an in- 
tensity great enough to attract public observation, 
and even to claim record in the works of historical 
authors. In 1557, after a very hot July, August, 
and September, thick, ill-smelling fogs made their 
appearance, and were much noted, by reason of 
the alarming circumstances which followed in their 
train. In 1733, a still more extraordinary phe- 
nomenon occurred in France. According to De 
Jussieu, ‘‘ fogs more dense than the darkness of 
Egypt, and of a most offensive odor,’’ covered the 
land, and filled the inhabitants with consternation. 
History also makes mention of a similar phenome- 
non which occurred in England at the time of the 
dreadful earthquake which shook the city of Lis- 
bon to ruins. This fog lasted for eight days, and 
for density and opacity had not been equalled for 
a century previously. In October, 1775, the dis- 
trict of Galloway in Scotland was visited by a 
dark, dense fog, which had the extraordinary du- 
ration of five weeks. It was accompanied with a 
particularly disagreeable smoky smell, but with 
very little rain: the wind continued pretty steadily 
from the south-east. During the whole period of 
its continuance, the sun was almost wholly ob- 
secured. It appears probable that this fog had 
travelled northward from France, as the autumn 
of the same year had ushered thick and noisome 
fogs, with concurrent maladies, into that country. 

We believe, however, that not since the dawn 
of history has any dry fog been so remarkable as 
that of the years 1782 and 1783. This phenom- 
enon, in fact, deserves a most conspicuous place 
among the memoralilia of meteorology ; its like 
has never been seen since, nor is there any account 
of a similar one before. It appeared in the form 
of a pale blue haze ; it was most dense at noonday ; 
at a little distance, objects were totally lost sight 
of; the sun, at his meridian, looked of a blood-red 
color; it was said to possess an indescribably pe- 
culiar odor; drying properties of a certain kind 
were also attributed to it ; and it was believed to have 
deposited in some places drops of a viscid, acrid 
liquid. The most remarkable fact was its enormous 
tract of distribution. It covered the immense re- 
gion extending from Lapland to Africa! Dr. Hamil- 
ton writes, that in England, from the Ist of January 
to the end of May, and especially in the latter weeks 
of that period, there was a remarkably gloomy and 
uncommonly disturbed state of the atmosphere. Dr. 
Darwin adds his testimony, and declares that the 
air was quite muddy, and the sun for many weeks 
obscured by dry fog, so as to appear blood-red. 
At the same time that it mantled over England, it 
shrouded Paris; and travellers who had just come 
from Rome, declared it to be just as thick and hot 
in Italy ; and even the summits of the highest Alps 
were covered with it. Travellers from Spain af- 
firmed the same of the condition of the air in that 
country. ‘‘At Dover,’’ says a contemporaneous 
account, ‘* the oldest man living could not remem- 
ber any fog of so long a continuance ;’’ and it was 
stated that for weeks the opposite shore could not 
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be deseried. On the 10th of June, it appears to 
have reached an extraordinary height at Lincoln. 
A thick, hot vapor filled for several days the val- 
ley between the hill on which the upper town stands 
and that which descends from the heath; so that, 
to borrow an expression of the time, the sun and 
moon appeared “‘ like heated brick-bats,’’ and as 
they are sometimes seen through a morning fog 
in the metropolis. ‘The captains of vessels from 
the Archipelago and Mediterranean, declared that 
the fog was equally dense in these generally trans- 
parent regions ; and navigation became excessively 
hazardous in consequence. This extraordinary 
phenomenon produced the greatest alarm. The 
churches, and cathedrals, and saints’ shrines on the 
continent, were crowded with panic-stricken mul- 
titudes, who augured from it the immediate disso- 
Jation of the present order of things. In England, 
serious impressions of a similar kind, though dif- 
ferently manifested, were awakened, and many 
sober-minded Christians believed the end of the 
world to be at hand. In Paris there was the 
greatest consternation. M. de Lalande, the em- 
inent member of the Royal French Academy of 
Sciences, sought to allay the panic, and published 
a letter to the editors of several journals, convey- 
ing his views upon the probable cause of the phe- 
nomenon. He stated that a dry fog, of a some- 
what similar character, though of course far more 
cireumseribed, had appeared in 1764, and was 
followed by storms and hail. Such, he predicted, 
would very likely be the conclusion of the present 
visitation ; and the event showed that he was cor- 
rect. The grounds on which he thus attempted 
the solution of the difficulty will be presently 
stated. 

The most tremendous voleanic and electrical 
phenomena coexisted with the fog of 1783, and 
succeeded to it. Calabria was rent by a devastat- 
ing earthquake, and in Iceland a voleanic eruption 
of unparalleled violence took place, the Java-stream 
of which desolated a large tract, and burnt up 
seventeen villages. The thunder-storms were of 
terrific energy. One of the principal cities in the 
north of Hungary was destroyed. The lightning 
struck it in nine different places, setting the city 
on fire in every direction, and it was thus burnt to 
the ground. In many parts of Germany churches 
were struck, public edifices seriously damaged, and 
powder-magazines blown up. Silesia was dis- 
tracted with a succession of similar catastrophes, 
and experienced in addition the terrors of devas- 
tating water-floods. In France, storms of wind 
laid the country waste, and the harvest of ten do- 
mains was altogether destroyed by tempests of hail. 
In England the ruin was awful. In the course of 
twenty days, at least exghtcen deaths took place by 
lightning-stroke ; not to mention a very large num- 
ber of persons who were struck, but escaped death. 
In the county of Norfolk, one farmer lost forty 
sheep, and several horses, by the electric fluid ; 
the destruction of live-stock in other counties was 
very great. Fire-balls fell upon many houses, 
destroying them, or setting them on firg, and caus- 
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ing the deaths of the inhabitants. The shipping 
was struck, and many lives lost; mills were burnt 
to the ground ; mansions and cottages alike were 
smitten with the ruin-dealing bolts. The thunder 
rolled its deep tones incessantly over the affrighted 
country, and appeared to intimate the arrival of 
more terrible judgments. The lightning assumed 
the most fantastic forms, sometimes globular, some- 
times in broad sheets, and sometimes as if it were 
emitted from the mouth of acannon. The rains 
which followed were unusually heavy, and many 
districts were laid deep under water. 

In the year 1814, a similar obscuration of the 
air took place, though of a more limited extent, 
and accompanied by excessive cold. In the me- 
tropolis and in Dublin the darkness was extreme : 
probably much more so than in the case just re- 
ferred to. Many persons perished by walking into 
canals and rivers. At the Dublin post-office, in 
consequence of the eondition of the atmosphere 
preventing their transport, it was calculated that 
at least ten tons of newspapers lay waiting for fair 
weather. Persons who charitably undertook to 
guide others through the dim air, were like the 
blind leading the blind; and the proverbial catas- 
trophe in more than one instance followed. The 
atmosphere of the year 1831, that much-to-be-re- 
membered period, exhibited a similar foggy con- 
dition, but of less intensity, and apparently assimi- 
lating closer in character to that of 1782-3. Dr. 
Hancock states that he was informed by an intel- 
ligent captain of a sailing-vessel that he could not 
remember for thirty years such a condition of the 
air as occurred at that time; and added, that he 
had not made one voyage free from fog for the past 
eighteen months. In 1834, says the meteorologist 
Kemtz, a dense dry fog was observed, which cov- 
ered a very large portion of Germany. 

We now approach one of the most interesting 
and most modern examples of a dry fog. In the 
early part of the year 1846, the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle’’ gives an account from a correspondent of a 
light fog or haze, which was observed to be slowly 
travelling over the surface of the earth, from the 
south-west to the north-east. In some districts 
the appearances were very remarkable ; dense fogs 
of a defined outline, of a very peculiar kind, were 
seen to creep over the surface, and sometimes 
covered whole districts. They were occasionally 
accompanied with excessive sultriness, and the man- 
ifestation of violent electrical phenomena. These 
fogs were by no means limited to one district, but 
appeared at different periods very generally over 
the country, and were particularly remarked in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Those who encountered 
them, state that they possessed a very peculiar 
odor, a sort of half-putrefactive, half-sulphurous 
stench. Finally, it may be mentioned that toward 
the close of the jast year, 1847, in addition to an 
unusually disturbed condition of the atmosphere, 
the registrar-general’s report makes mention of a 
period of very unusual darkness, which, being con- 
comitant with the epidemic of the period, lends 








some probability to the belief entertained by many 
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that that was due to presence of “ dry fog”’ in the 
air. 

In the course of the foregoing observations we 
nave avoided intermingling the consequences of 
dry fogs with the accounts of their occurrence, 
purposely, that this very remarkable portion of our 
subject might stand out in clearer relief in its 
present position. It may be taken as a well- 
established fact, that the peculiar dry fog to which 
all along reference has been made, is almost inva- 
riably followed by the breaking forth of disease. 
Be the nature of the disease what it may, it ex- 
hibits this remarkable peculiarity, that it attacks 
the lower animals as well as human beings; very 
frequently it also affects vegetables. Let us sup- 
port our position. In the instance of 1557, the 
dry fog had not Jasted more than a few days, when 
a malignant epidemic of extreme violence followed. 
{n France, a raging epidemic catarrh immediately 
succeeded to the dense dry fog occurring in 1775; 
and in England, horses and dogs died in great 
numbers before it appeared amongst the people. 
The remarkable phenomenor of 1782-3 was still 
more extensively productive of disease; a severe 
epidemic catarrh—in other words, influenza—ac- 
companying it. Men and brutes were alike suf- 
ferers. A remarkable fact has been mentioned, 
that at St. Petersburg, during the prevalence of 
this fag, the thermometer suddenly rose thirty de- 
grees, and the very next morning, as if the aérial 
poison only required an elevated temperature to 
act extensively and immediately, forty thousand 
persons were laid up with influenza! Need we 
remind bereaved friends and relatives, whose heart- 
wounds seventeen years have scarcely healed, of 
the dreadful scourge which visited us in 1831—the 
Cuovera?t It has been a common mistake lately 
to state that the last great attack of epidemic in- 
fluenza preceded the cholera; the fact being just 
the reverse, for the influenza followed on the heels 
of that disorder. Now, the atmosphere in 1831 
has been already commemorated as being pervaded 
by dry fog, and we bee to submit the following 
striking fact. Dr. Prout, for several weeks before 
the arrival of cholera in the metropolis, had been 
engaged in ascertaining the specific gravity of the 
atmosphere ; and on one particular occasion he 
found it suddenly increased. Surprised at the re- 
sult, he repeated the experiment ; but the increase 
was still manifest. Neat day, the first case of 
epidemic cholera was reported in the metropolis, 
and from that time the disease continued to spread 
over the fated city. Influenza succeeded, and 
prostrated half the population, stopped manufac- 
tories, shut up shops, and closed the theatres. It 
is sufficiently remarkable that the peculiar dry fog 
which appears thus evidently to have been con- 
cerned in the production of these two extensive 
disorders, was accompanied (as usual) with re- 
markable electric phenomena, especially a brilliant 
aurora borealis, with tornadoes and earthquakes, 
and with the outburst of a new volcanic crater in 
the sea, near Sicily. Facts of a remarkable kind 
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have been adduced to prove that the dry fogs of 
1845-6 were intimately connected with the potato 
disease. The recent epidemic—corresponding as 
it did in every respect with the symptoms of pre- 
vious epidemic catarrhs—there is every reason to 
believe, is safely to be attributed to the presence 
of a similar impurity in the atmosphere ; and it is 
interesting to remember that the period was par- 
ticularly observed to be marked by electric disturb- 
ances, and one or two magnificent displays of the 
aurora borealis. 

The inquiry now arises—can science offer any 
explanation of these phenomena? The following 
have been proposed by men of eminence. Lalande 
believed the great haze of 1782-3 to be caused by 
the development of a large quantity of electricity 
in a hot summer succeeding to a moist winter. 
But however we may be disposed to admit the ac- 
tual existence of a large electric charge in this fog, 
it is difficult to suppose that the presence or ab- 
sence of electricity could produce, in the first place, 
an alteration in the physica] characters of the at- 
mosphere ; and in the second, the remarkable mor- 
bific consequences of dry fogs. Other meteorolo- 
gists believe it to have arisen from metallic emana- 
tions. We may particularly allude to the ingenious 
theory of Dr. Prout, developed in his Bridgewater 
Treatise. One of the most alarmingly destructive 
and deleterious gases known to chemistry, is se- 
leniuretted hydrogen, a compound of the metal 
selenium and hydrogen gas. Berzelius has the 
honor of its discovery ; but he himself experienced 
the powers of this agent. Allowing a minute 
bubble, as large as a pin’s head, to enter his nos- 
tril, he was immediately sensible of a violent pain, 
and all the symptoms of a very severe catarrh en- 
sued, and lasted for some days. ‘‘ Now,”’ says 
Dr. Prout, “‘ selenium is a voleanic product; dry 
fogs are preceded by volcanic disturbances ; is it, 
therefore, conceivable that some compound of se- 
leniuretted hydrogen, perhaps with ammonia, is 
the cause of the dry fog, or at any rate of its 
disease-producing qualities?’’ Every spark from 
a mind constituted like Dr. Prout’s emits light; 
and we are by no means prepared to negative this 
conjecture entirely, although we do not consider 
it equal to the explanation of the whole phenome- 
non. M. Veltmann has shown that the haze of 
1782-3 was coincident with great burnings of peat 
land in Westphalia. M. Kemtz, following his 
suggestions, and in the tone of rash confidence 
which too often characterizes an erroneous doc- 
trine, believes that dry fog is—to give his opinion 
in one word—nothing but smoke. In support of 
his theory, he states that the dry fogs of Germany 
are coincident with the annual peat-burnings of 
that country, and are therefore very probably only 
the diffused smoke arising from these combustions. 
He also shows that the dense dry fog of 1834 was 
probably produced by a great peat-burning in Ba- 
varia and on the Hartz Mountains, while terrible 
conflagrations of peat and forests took place at the 
same time in Prussia, Silesia, Sweden, and 
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Russia. Upon similar principles he would explain 
the immense phenomenon of 1782-3, endeavoring 
to show that the volcanic eruption which destroyed 
so many villages, and must have carbonized every- 
thing it overwhelmed, sent up such a vast volume 
of smoke into the air, as sufficiently to account for 
the phenomenon. He treats with disdain the idea 
that the fog and the epidemic disorders were con- 
nected. Highly as we respect the authority of 
M. Kemtz as a meteorologist, we cannot help 
feeling that there is a singular want of care in his 
inductions on this subject. 
is positively certain that voleanic eruptions have 
often succeeded, instead of preceded, dry fogs; and 
in the next, we would ask what are all the peat- 
burnings of Germany, a-fire at one time, compared 
to the combustion of one American prairie—a 
very ocean of fire? Yet the dry fog of 1782-3 
has no parallel in the history of that continent ; 
or, in fact, to come nearer home, we may ask what 
is all the smoke thus produced to that poured out 
in a week by our metropolitan chimneys, or by the 
more diligent furnaces of Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, and Manchester? We are not ignorant 
that certain astronomical phenomena, such as the 
scintillations of the stars, are much affected by the 
actual state of the atmosphere of our country, in 
consequence of its smoky habits; but it is pre- 
posterous to state that anything like the peculiar 
dry fog, with all its attendant electric and con- 
vulsive phenomena, arises from such a source. 

It will be considered a pleonasm to say that the 
subject is altogether involved in deep obscurity. 
Chemistry confesses its ignorance, and meteorology 
acknowledges the same. The writer of this ar- 
ticle has paid some attention to the question ; but 
it appears impossible, in the present state of 
knowledge, to arrive at any accurate decision on 
the subject. It is of consequence, however, to 
observe that only ignorance or prejudice will seek 
to confound the haziness of the atmosphere, pol- 
luted by smoke, with the singular phenomenon in 
question. The streets of every large city in 
which mineral coal is consumed, are always more 
or less shrouded in a pale blue veil; but this will 
not be confounded with the dry fog, so frequently 
the messenger of death to a country, or even a 
quarter of the globe. Mr. Darwin, in his Jouraal, 
mentions the appearance of a peculiar blue haze 
mantling over distant objects. Humboldt, and 
other travellers in tropical climates, speak of simi- 
lar phenomena, alluding to them as contributive 
of a peculiar grace to the landscape. But this 
appears principally due to the presence of aqueous 
vapor in the heated air. Such an unsatisfactory 
conclusion humbles us. But the position it com- 
pels us to assume is the right one after all. It 
may legitimately stimulate fresh inquiry, while it 
ought not to fail to elevate our thoughts to Him 
who has given power to an instrument of correc- 
tion so terrible in operation, so fearful in effects ! 





In the first place, it | 
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Tue following singular narration is communi- 
cated to the Buffalo Express, by a correspondent, 
writing under date of June 14, from Ontonagon, 
Lake Superior. We presume the communication 
is from an authentic and credible source, or it 
would not have found place in the Express :— 


Mr. Knapp, of the Vulean Mining Company, has 
lately made some very singular discoveries here in 
working one of the veins which he lately found. 
He worked into an old eave which had been exca- 
vated centuries ago. This led them to look for 
other works of the same sort, and they have found 
a number of sinks in the earth which they have 
traced a long distance. By digging into those 
sinks, they find them to have been made by the 
hand of man. It appears that the ancient miners 
went on a different principle from what they do at 
the present time. The greatest depth yet found in 
these holes is thirty feet. After getting down to a 
certain depth, they drifted along the vein, making 
an open cut. 

These cuts have been filled nearly to a level by 
the accumulation of soil, and we find trees of the 
largest growth standing in this gutter ; and also find 
that trees of a very large growth have grown up 
and died, and decayed many years since; in the 
same place there are now standing trees of over 
three hundred years’ growth. Last week they dug 
down into a’new place, and about twelve feet below 
the surface found a mass of copper that will weigh 
from eight to ten tons. This mass was buried in 
ashes, and it appears that they could not handle it, 
and had no means of cutting it, and probably built 
fire to melt or separate the rock from it, which 
might be done by heating, and then dashing on cold 
water. This piece of copper is as pure and clean 
as a new cent; the upper surface has been pounded 
clear and smooth. 

It appears that this mass of copper was taken 
from the bottom of a shaft, at the depth of about 
thirty feet. In sinking this shaft from where the 
mass now lies, they followed the course of the vein, 
which pitches considerably. This enabled them to 
raise it as far as the hole came up with a slant. At 
the bottom of the shaft they found skids of black 
oak, from eight to twelve inches in diameter. These 
sticks were charred through, as if burnt. They 
found large wooden wedges in the same situation. 
In this shaft they found a miner’s gad and a narrow 
chisel made of copper. I do not know whether 
these copper tools are tempered or not, but their 
make displays good workmanship. 

They have taken out more than a ton of cobble 
stones, which have been used as mallets. These 
stones were nearly round, with a score cut around 
the centre, and look as if this score was cut for the 
purpose of putting a withe round fora handle. The 
Chippewa Indians all say that this work was never 
done by Indians. This discovery will lead to a new 
method of finding veins in this country, and may be 
of great benefit to some. I suppose they will keep 
finding new wonders for sore time yet, as it is but 
a short time since they first found the old mine. 
There is copper here in abundance, and I think 

eople will begin to dig it in a few years. Mr. 
napp has found considerable silver during this 
past winter. B. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 18th July, 1848. 

On the 15th inst. the committee of foreign 
affairs of the national assembly entertained the 
pregnant question of Italy. Lamartine delivered a 
speech of exposition and vindication of his whole 
foreign policy while he stood at the head of the 
government. It is important, and full of interest, 
historically, and with reference to future action. 
Union of France and Germany was the fundamen- 
tal maxim: his general rule of non-intervention, 
is modified in relation to Italy; there he would 
not act, unless to save Italian independence at the 
call of the patriots finding themselves unable to 
achieve their holy enterprise. ‘* You will not, 
gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘ expect me to enter into de- 
tails concerning the present posture of affairs. 
But Italy will be free, or France will go and 
shield her ; this is all we can pronounce at present.”’ 
It is much for Austria and for France, if the ne- 
gotiations in which the Austrian and Sardinian 
governments are supposed to be engaged, should 
not terminate by a compromise. 

According to our latest advices, the northern 
Italians, somewhat discouraged by the positions 
which the Austrians have regained, and the rein- 
forcements prepared at Vienna, are becoming less 
averse to French succor, hitherto deprecated. 
Lamartine’s critics cite against his professions of 
neutrality, the exclusion of the historian Mignet, 
the head of the archives in the French depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, because he favored the 
creation, under Charles Albert, of a kingdom of 
northern Italy ; and the disclosures, at recent judi- 
cial trials at Brussels, of the direct and zealous 
agency of the chief commissary of the French 
provisional government in the north, in the repub- 
lican expeditions from that quarter, against the 
Belgian mowarchy. The fact of a double game 
at Paris is now indisputable. Probably you will 
have the whole of Lamartine’s speech in the Lon- 
don papers ; but as this may not be, and as Galig- 
nani, of this day, does not give us the two con- 
cluding paragraphs, I shall proceed to translate 
them for you, on account of their special truth and 
boldness. M. Napoleon Bonaparte, a member of 
the committee, had charged the provisional gov- 
ernment with utter want of a foreign policy and 
diplomacy, and extolled the course of the old con- 
vention and of his uncle Napoleon. 

** As for the diplomacy of Napoleon, I admire, 
gentlemen, everything about that name, except 
two things ; his ideas of legislative organization 
at home, and his policy abroad. As for his legis- 
lative scheme, it was merely a lofty, and by no 
means intelligent, reaction against the democratic 
party, which required to be regulated and re- 
strained, but which it was not wise to crush. All 
his institutions were antagonistic to the revolution, 
the age, and to liberty. As for his diplomacy he 
knew none other than the cannon: he tore up the 
map of the world, without even attempting to put 
it together ; by strokes of the sword, he mutilated 
all the nationalities; he dissevered all the natural 





alliances of France, without even thinking of the 
morrow. When the day came for settling the ac- 
count of so much blood and so much glory—the 
inevitable day—what remained for us? what stood 
erect? Nothing except his name. As for France, 
when she looked about her, she saw herself isolated 
—justiy abandoned—dreaded by all the govern- 
ments, odious to all the nationalities; with indig- 
nant Poland, whose freedom he held in his hand, 
and whom he left in aggravated slavery ; with 
alienated Italy, which he occupied ten years with- 
out doing anything else than accustoming her to 
change masters, and without planting there a single 
vital or seminal principle of independence ; with 
hostile Spain, actuated by recollections of the 
atrocious war between us; with unanimous Ger- 
many, outraged and usurped in all her divisions ; 
with potent Russia, provoked, goaded to her very 
deserts ; with all Europe, in fine, recoiling upon 
us in the full weight of her grievances, her defeats, 
her resentments. You may call that glory; | 
grant it, if you please ; but if you style that dip/o- 
macy, then I aver it is what the republic will never 
imitate while my old colleagues and myself have 
a voice in her councils. 

** The republic of February boasts that her diplo- 
macy is not that of the convention or the empire— 
that of desperation or conquest. No coalition can 
be formed against her, if she do not create one 
herself ; the fact, whatever M. Napoleon Bona- 
parte may say, attests that we have a policy as 
democratic as it is national; a firm, yet moderate 
one ; the government of February inaugurated it ; 
the present government will, I doubt not, follow 
the great lines which we chalked.’’ 

It is to be presumed that Lamartine has seen the 
impressive and instructive despatch of your able 
secretary of state, Mr. Buchanan, dated 31st March 
last, to Mr. Rush, and contained in the Washing- 
ton Union of the 15th ult. It comprises a useful 
exposition of the system of the American govern- 
ment in its intercourse with foreign nations. ‘It 
has been,”’ says the secretary, “‘ the settled policy 
of our government, from its origin, never to inter- 
fere in the domestic concerns of other nations ; and 
experience has demonstrated the wisdom of this 
policy. In this respect, France may profit by our 
example.” Orders have just been transmitted 
from Paris to disarm and disperse all bands plan- 
ning iacursions into foreign territories. The Swiss 
diet has decided to do the same, in compliance 
with a note from the Germanic confederation. 
The recent speeches of the Irish patriots—Mea- 
gher and Smith O’Brien—will call the attention 
of the American statesmen to the fulfilment of 
their own rules and lessons, on their own soil. 

So [ttle survives of Lamartine’s meteoric popu- 
larity, that if he should resign his seat in the as- 
sembly, he would not be reélected by any constitu- 
ency of France. Thus complains one of his 
votaries, endeavoring to convict the country of 
superlative injustice and fickleness. It is remarked 
that he would still be a desirable minister of for- 
eign affairs, if he could abandon his policy and 
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habit of universalism—flattering, courting, caress- | the Martyrs proved, for me, hard reading, though 
In one of | I could admire the general coloring and cast, and 


ing, abetting all parties and all men. 
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e caricatures, he carries Henry V.in one pocket, | the sort of brilliant originality that individuated 
t P - y 


the Prince de Joinville in another; the rabble are 
at his heels; he looks back upon them fondly, ' 
while he extends his hands to Barbés, Blanqui, | 
Gobrier and Cabet, whom he pretends to have | 
blandished in order to draw off their thunder and 
lightning. 

Monsieur Cabet, very wroth at being included | 
in Lamartine’s list of cajoled conspirators, pub- 
lished, in his number of the Populaire, of the 9th 
jast., @ narrative not deniable, of the poet’s inti- 
mate and tender communion with him, and copies 
of some of Lamartine’s affectionate billets. ‘* On 
the 16th March,’’ he says, ‘* Lamartine depated 
to me a fine lady of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
to press me to dine at her hodse with him, two 
hours after, in order that we might converse freely 
and confidentially ; Lamartine could not be pres- 
eut, but he called,in my absence, at my residence, 
and left these words on his card—‘ I have called 
this evening ; I should be very glad to see you to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock.’”? Then fel- 
lowed a note from the visitor, beginning ‘* Dear 
Citizen,” and ending ‘ tont @ vous’’—entirely 
yours. On the 17th April, Lamartine sent him 
the following note: ** My dear Cabet—I was af- 
flicted, this morning, in reading in the journals, 
that your name has been mixed with cries of rep- 
rubation, on doctrines which you disavow. You 
know that I do not concur in your ideas touching 
property, but this dissent of the judgment has 
never reached the heart. At this time, when this 
proscription of your name may disquiet you and 
your family, think of me, and allow me to offer 
you the asylum of a friendly mansion. Tont a 
vous.”’ Madame Lamartine commissioned a female 
friend, to escort in her carriage the wife of Cabet 
to her hotel, where an apartment was ready for 
the latter. On the 16th April, Cabet wrote Lam- 
artine, asking an interview. ‘The answer, in a 
note of the next day runs thus—‘t My dear old 
colleague, I do not believe you to be a conspirator, 
and I will eagerly welcome you this evening, at 
my dwelling, No. 82, Rue de l’ Université, at 
half past nine, unless urgent official business 
should arise. Believe me, use your influence for 
the republic, the instrument of all grand ideas, 
and all true improvements of the human mind.” 
But the poet gave his dear old colleague (Cabet 
had been a deputy) the slip; he failed at the ren- 
dezvous. On the 12th June, he signalized Cabet 
as a conspirator! Ma conscience! patriotic dis- 
simulation and eajolery could not be carried fur- 
ther. 

Splendid tributes to the memory of Chateau- 
briand are multiplied in the journals. Hereafter, 
I shall collect the biographical anecdotes. The 
worshippers are indignant at the free survey, by 
the London Times, of his career and character, 
and the declaration of the Morning Chronicle that 
it could discover neither genius nor Christianity in 
his Genius of Christianity. That production, and 








both his pen and his tongue. Aéa/a and Réné, 
and the Itinerary of Jerusalem, and his political 
pamphlets, deserve unqualified eulogium. As a 
statesman, in point ef morality, he fell low in my 
estimation when I closed his Congress of Verona, 


| and as a man, by his Life of de Rance—first edi- 


tion. His alarmed friends compelled him to prune 
or soften the licentiousness in the second. 

The best account and judgment of his works is 
that of your thoroughly accomplished scholar, 
George Ticknor, Esq., of Boston, in an article of 
the North American Review, which Chateaubri- 
and received from me thankfully and perused with 
eagerness. [lis friends observe that he foresaw 
and wished the new era, and when it arrived, the 
noble veteran cast the finest reflection (reflet) in 
his spirit, genius and demeanor, of the old era. 

Time is required to clear the man to the eye of 
temperate, disinterested, impartial biography, and 
criticism. When such a personage dies, in any 
country—our republic not excepted—each orator 
and writer vies with the other in fervid and inge- 
nious hyperbole—in all the exaggerations, ampli- 
tude and refinement of panegyric. Old adversa- 
ries must seem the most liberal to the illustrious 
dead, and therefore, are the most profuse in glori- 
fication. Chateaubriand never sacrificed, as Lam- 
artine has done, to the whole. Occasionally, he 
was a courtier with kings, yet he acted with 
courageous independence towards Napoleon, and 
the Bourbons whom he so largely aided to restore 
to the throne, and would have restored to their 
senses. 

It is related that after the publication of the 
Mistory of the Girondins, he observed to Lamar- 
tine—** Your book will beget a new and supremely 
perilous revolution.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered the poet, 
**but I shall know how to stop it. Nous remuons 
le monde.’’ This exemplifies a contrast in their 
characters. Lamartine has been always more or 
less buoyant and sanguine. The author of a long, 
severe address to him, tells him—‘‘ Though you 
be eclipsed—though you have so dismally failed 
in this your revolution, your part in the drama is 
not finished. More than once have you been sup- 
posed to be ‘ done over,’ but your exhaustless vital- 
ity disappointed your enemies. Such faculties 
and materials as those of your being intermit every 
now and then; they go wide of the mark; they 
are discredited—but they do not flag—they gather 
fresh strength somehow—they command anew 
homage and reliance.”’ Chateaubriand is styled 
the Homer of melancholy ; the Jeremiah of the 
age. His visions of the approaching democracy 
were distiuet—not without hope, yet with greater 
sadness and distrust. 

Here is a specimen published fifteen years ago : 
‘* Europe rushes to democracy. Is France other 
than a republic clogged with a dictator? From 


David until our century kings were called ; na- 
The mass of 


tions seem now to have their turn. 
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society is quitting monarchy. The boldest doc- 
trines respecting property, equality, liberty, are 
proclaimed, night and morning, in the very ears 
of kings trembling behind a triple hedge of sol- 
diers whom they hardly trust. The inundation of 
democracy overtakes them; it mounts from story 
to story, from the ground-floor to the roofs of 
their palaces, from which they must finally plunge 
into the wave that will swallow them up. But 
if property be assailed there will be immense con- 
vulsions, and not without great effusion of blood. 
The law of blood and sacrifice dawns everywhere. 
Probably the human race will become stronger ; 
but we may fear that some of the great faculties 
and distinctions of genius will be lost—that fancy, 
poetry, the arts, will die away in the cells of the 
society hive, in which each individual will not be 
more than a bee, a wheel in the machine, an at- 
om in organized matter. If the Christian religion 
should expire, liberty, so called, would conduct us 
to a social petrifaction—the condition to which 
slavery has brought China.’’ He had a presenti- 
ment of the liberty and philosophy to be taught by 
Blanc, Proudhon, Lamennais, Raspail, so recent- 
ly the oracles of the French masses. Proudhon, 
a member of the assembly, possesses yet consider- 
able influence out of doors; last week, in oppos- 
ing the “‘ progressive tax’’ on inheritances, he re- 
marked—* It is not thus that I wish property to 
come to an end.’’ He preferred a summary exe- 
eution. He submitted to the committee a de- 
tailed plan, of his own, more expeditious ; in sup- 
porting which, with no small ingenuity, he held 
this language :-— 


I am neither a communist nor a socialist. I am 
opposed to progressive taxation. But I believe that 
property will have the same fate as Christianity ; 
that is wearing out—property will wear out also— 
it has only a certain time to last. I wish to accel- 
erate its dissolution, but not to dry it up immediate- 
ly. It is on that account that I only take from it a 
third of the revenue, without prejudice to what 
shall propose hereafter. 


In the war which this fanatic has long waged 
against the idea of a God, he utters blasphemies 
worse than any extant in the antecedent ravings 
of delirious atheism. 

The final obsequies of Chateaubriand are to be 
celebrated at St. Malo, his birth-place, to-morrow. 
All Britany was prepared to honor his remains. 
The French Academy has deputed two of its most 
eminent members, Hugo and Ampére, to represent 
it at the tomb on the sea-girt rock. Setting aside 
the political performances of the French idol, I 
would venture to say that America can furnish two 
names, at least—those of Irving and Prescott— 
entitled, in authorship, to higher niches in the tem- 
ple of fame. His works are not equal in perma- 
nent value and real lustre to the sketches and bi- 
ographies of the one, nor to the histories of the 
other. Canning was superior to Chateaubriand, 
as a scholar, a wit, an orator, and a statesman. 
In conversation, each excelled in a very different 


NDENCE. 


often, in their happiest moods. Canning’s powers, 
generally, were more vivacious, natural, unalloyed, 
strenuous, diversified and forcible, Thiers has 
faculties, literary offspring, and political trophies 
which rank him above Chateaubriand. He has 
just gained signal credit with all generous spirits, 
by his language in the following case :— 


The committee of finance has examined the 
proposition of M. J. Favre, to authorize the state 
to seize on the private domain of Louis Philippe, 
on the ground that the donation made by that mon- 
arch, when on the point of ascending the throne, 
was an act null and void. The author of the 
proposition maintained that, previously to 1789, it 
had always been the custom in France for the 
property of the reigning prince to merge into that 
of the throne: he denied that the decree by which 
Napoleon had constituted a private domain could 
have any value in 1830; he declared that Louis 
Philippe, in making over his property to his fami- 
ly, had done nothing else than defraud the state. 
M. Jules Favre admitted that a law had been 
passed in 1832, recognizing the donation so made ; 
but he argued that such law could now be de- 
clared of no avail, since Louis Philippe had lost 
his crown by his own faults and crimes. M. 
Thiers, on hearing this language, said :— 

‘*T am accustomed to the language of victorious 
parties, and, as far as I am personally concerned, | 
never allow myself to be either astonished at what 
I hear, nor do I ever reply. But there are things 
which I cannot allow to be said without protesting 
against them. King Louis Philippe, no doubt, 
committed faults, and grave ones, which led to his 
downfall—faults which I deplored and opposed for 
eight years; but he has never committed crimes. 
He was in his own person often the object of 
crimes ; but it is false to say that any can be laid to 
his charge. I appeal on this head to every honest 
man. I appeal to history. As to the confiscation 
of the private property of the late royal family, | 
shall oppose such an act as an odious injustice. | 
admit the republic, and desire to see it firmly and 
peaceably established ; but I do not wish to see it 


I dishonored by such acts of iniquity as this.”’ 


I fully agree with Thiers that Louis Philippe 
is to be acquitted of crimes. Americans—of all 
strangers—should be the last to vilify the hoary 
monarch fallen from his high estate. They were 
more readily, graciously and cordially received by 
him, and at his court, than in any other royal cir- 
cle. Down to the final month of his reign, they 
were the most eager to approach him and pay him 
homage ; by none others was he so lavishly ex- 
tolled in pamphlets, essays, biographical sketches 
and printed letters. He was not a bad man or 
bad king. He had no vices ; he had cardinal vir- 
tues ; he had extraordinary acquirements and men- 
tal qualities, and aptitudes for business. The pri- 
vate correspondence seized in the Tuileries, and 
edited by Taschereau in the Révue Rétrospective, 
refutes the charges of duplicity in the affair of the 
Spanish match, which the British journals preferred 
with torrents of obloquy gushing naturally, though 
shamefully enough, from that bottomless source. 

Louis Philippe was not in the least a despot, nor 





way. It was my good fortune to hear both, apart, 


a miser; there was not a particle of cruelty—in- 
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deed, no severity—in his nature. I speak of 
him as if he was dead, because he, surely, will not 
be again a public functionary. Of his errors, de- 
jusions, propensities, aims, it will be time to treat 
six months or a year hence. 

M. Guizot, likewise, merits a chapter apart ; he 
can expect little indulgence or justice at present 
from his countrymen. He is preparing, it is be- 
lieved, an exposition of his ministry, which, we may 
presume, will pot be deficient in ability and interest. 
His volumes are to be prized beyond those of Chat- 
eaubriand. He is not, indeed, as eloquent a wri- 
ter or talker; the glow and the pathos of the 
other’s enthusiasm, the felicities of phrase and col- 
oring, are not to be found in his temperament or 
his page ; but the comparison is broadly in his fa- 
vor in the points of correctness, depth, compre- 
hensiveness, erudition, and coherent and instructive 
disquisition. M. Guizot is a surpassing orator, 
not by refulgence and inspiration, like Berryer and 
Lamartine ; but a nervous rhetoric, a correct tone, 
sustained elocution, a mastery of his subjects and 
opportunities—intrepidity and uniform self-posses- 
sion—never failing resources of defence and retort. 

On Saturday last the philosopher of wailing, 
paradox and perversity, Lamennais, entered the 
tribune of the assembly for the first time. The 
members gathered instantly about the tribune, as 
1 have seen the representatives at Washington col- 
lect near the desk of the lamented Lowndes when 
he rose to speak—and, so I have read, as they 
were wont to do with Mr. Adams. But the senti- 
ments and purposes, in your hall, in regard to the 
speakers, had another nature and expression. A 
French editor describes the scene thus: ‘“ A little 
old man, emaciated and bent, descended from the 
mountain, and tottered into the tribune. It seemed 
to us a shade emerging from the tomb. We stood 
near; we lent him our best ear; we could catch 
no sound ; we learned from others that, his paper 
having been suppressed, and his gérané (or respon- 
sible manager) being prosecuted, he wished to ery, 
adsum qui feci, and to be the martyr of the law; 
but the two lawyers who succeeded him in the tri- 
bune, exploded the philosopher ; the house passed 
to the order of the day with a mixture of pity 
and contempt.’ 

The weather has been perfect during the fort- 
night, and the crops of every description throughout 
France are reported to be of rich promise. We 
learn from Lyons that there is some improvement in 
the silk trade—some small demand from the United 
States; and from Bordeaux that commerce re- 
vives. Marseilles is still threatened with anarchical 
eruptions. A commotion was apprehended for Paris 
on the 14th instant, anniversary of the capture of 
the Bastille. On the eve, the several fortresses 
and “infected districts’? were put under double 
guards ; the troops held ready. Quiet was not 
disturbed. No one doubts, however, that danger- 
ous machinations are pursued widely, and with a 
Spirit of revenge like that of the Corsicans. Yes- 
terday evening, on the terrace of St. Germain, 
where a number of intelligent and distinguished 
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Frenchmen, of Paris, and superior officers, were 
assembled, the occurrence of another collective an- 
archical and desperate effort seemed to be generally 
deemed probable. But as long as the generals 
can be kept at the helm and in absolute command, 
the vessel of state, the republic, may be preserved. 
If they should retire, from any umbrage, or be 
called off by foreign war, the national assembly 
and the guards would scarcely retain strength, 
perhaps, not resolution, to withstand the intrigues 
of the demagogues, and the rush of the one hun- 
dred thousand malcontents and ruffians or reck 
less idlers ready to be organized and impelled 
The funds underwent, yesterday, a considerable 
decline, owing to unfavorable views of the public 
finances. Let me refer you to the articles (en- 
closed) of the Constitutionnel and the Débats on 
the tax-returns and the situation of the treasury. 
Benjamin Delessert has issued a pamphlet in which 
he investigates, with ample knowledge and expe- 
rience, the old and new fiscal management and its 
results. 

The theatres have been closed three weeks— 
the longest term in the French dramatic annals. 
This intermission is represented as a public calam- 
ity, a national grief, a state danger. ‘Take, as a 
sample, this paragraph :— 


In a public point of view, the shutting of the 
theatres is a real misfortune. The theatre is the 
thermometer of public opinion and of the state of 
affairs. The theatre is a want—an absolute ne- 
cessity. The shutting up of the theatres has al- 
ways something terrifying and mournful in it. It 
is a symptom the most ominous, and which tends to 
create fear, (for the fear of evil is nearly as bad as 
the evil itself ;) it is a public avowal of the stagna- 
tion of business—of the disorganization and embar- 
rassment of trade and industry. It is a proof to 
everybody, and especially to rival nations, of our 
troubles, fatigues, and internal sorrows. If these 
troubles really exist—if this state of uneasiness is 
real—it is for those men who are at the head of 
affairs, and upon whom has fallen the heavy burden 
of public confidence, to bear the weight, and to try 
to remedy the evil. 


The momentous subject was discussed, yester- 
day afternoon, in the national assembly, and sub- 
sidies exceeding six hundred thousand francs were 
unhesitatingly voted. Victor Hugo exerted his 
solemn and elaborate eloquence. He urged the 
strongest political necessity for opening the stage, 
which would calm political agitations sooner than 
alms to the workmen or any havoc of lives. ‘* No 
attroupement could resist a gratis performance.’ 
Felix Pyat, an author of repute, delivered himself, 
on the same side, in a facetious strain that pro- 
duced hilarité immense et prolongée—or, as the 
Washington reporters phrase it, ‘‘ roars of laugh- 
ter.” Immediately after, the assembly voted a 
monument to the murdered archbishop, to be 
erected in the cathedral of Notre-Dame. The 


minister of foreign affairs was summoned to explain 
the entry of the Russians into the Moldo Wal- 
lachian provinces, just republicanized by a revolu- 
tion duly contrived in Paris. ‘* Much uncertainty,”’ 
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replied the minister, evidently annoyed and reluc-! dard French authors. His whole life and his 

tant, ‘‘ exists touching the events of Buchar»st; whole genius are there. A master-piece of ai; ” 
we pay serious attention to the matter, and we remains.’’ You must know that, in order to rep- af 
shall have to examine whether Russia has not der his old age comfortable and fruitful, five or six of 
overleaped treaties. We shall inquire, and neg- of his worshippers bought the copyright from him : da 

lect nothing for the maintenance of French inter- and pledged it to a bookseller. The article in the | 
ests and democratical principles.” Review might be suspected as a puff for the bene- N 
| fit of the stockholders. A committee have under- Bs 
(taken the arrangement and publication of the bis 
Paris, 19th July, 1848. | treasure. / pr 
Want of leisure and space prevented me from | According to the a .icle, Chateaubriand had 4 j Be 
mentioning yesterday a remarkable article on Cha- | two-fold nature, the patrician and the plebeian ; he pth 
teaubriand, in the new number of La Révue des | had aristocratic aims and manners; he practised a . = 
Deux Mondes. It is an account, in thirty-three chivalrous fidelity to monarchs and dynasties : at F. bl 
pages, of the posthumous memoirs of the hiero- | the same time, he loved and emblazoned liberty: : = 
phant—memoires d’outre-tombc. ‘The writer, an | he foretold democracy, and with complacent pre- 4 fo 
intimate friend, was admitted, with a small party | sage: he wrote and talked, on the whole, as ; 2 rel 
of elect, to hear portions of the work read by! democrat. This assertion requires proof. It js Fil 
Chateaubriand himself ; and he seems to have) possible that ‘‘ he endeavored to reconcile the op- > for 
examined recently the whole manuscript. No! timates of the old school to the new institutions . 7 
idolatry of genius and of its performances has| and tendencies.”’ He certainly affected broad cov- Be 
ever exceeded the strain of this article. ‘The vo-!trasts in doctrine and conduct. On the 24th of B ab 
ti tary condemns imitators, but exhausts himself in February last, his friend hastened to him to an ; = 
bi imitation: his hyperboles, metaphors, amplifica-| nounce that the republic was proclaimed. He : bn 
HY tion, have the effect of a parody. His report, | received the information with a smile which meant, % a 
Ms however, and his extracts, (of which there are too | ‘* T knew it would be so; I was not to die withou: 3 - 
Nee few,) excite a lively interest. The auto-biography | having seen that.’’ But he ceased to smile, ere : gu 
a extends to ten or twelve volumes : it may be pre-| long. ‘ During the four days of June,” continues J ¥ 
ie sumed superior in attractions and merits of all|the friend, ‘‘ | went anxiously to his residence. ee. 
We kinds to the other productions of the same conse-|] found him seated before an open window ; his qT 
crated pen. It consists of five great divisions. | frame and countenance indicated the approach of sf 
Ist. From the period of his birth to his return) death. He was pale, taciturn, sombre ; his head 
from England—1768 to 1800. 2d. His life under| hung down on his breast. He was listening dis 
the consulate and the empire—splendidly excel-| the distant sounds of civil war; he shuddered and = 
lent. 3d. A biography and estimation of Napo-| wept at every report of the cannon; but he lived dot 
leon, down to 1814—Bossuet’s vigor of outline | to hear of the victory ; he could depart withov! nei 
and judgment; then the campaign of Russia—a| despairing of France.” 


masterly narrative and picture. 4th. From 1814 A very different sensation presented itself to " 
to 1830—the Restoration, in which the author| me, last week, in an eminent politician of eighy- J *" 


had so large a share and so elevated a position.| three years of age, who was a member of the ™ 
5th. From 1830 to near the close of his life of! convention of 1793, and voted the death of Bes 
fourscore, when his bodily decay was extreme,| Louis XVI. I mentioned to this revolutionary oa 
but his intellect unimpaired. veteran that, within twenty or more years, I had ne 

The volumes comprise history, philosophy, bi-| not shed so many tears as during the Four Days. oe 


ography disquisition, polemics, adventures, anec-| He remarked, with an ironical curl of the liyp—- I 
dote, descriptions, an infinite variety of topies, and | ‘*And why did you blubber?’’ Nothing still sur ' 


a manifold style, severe, luxuriant, brilliant, sen-| prises me more than the rapidity with which French be 
tentious, colloquial, poetical, according to his topics. | mind and spirits recover from scenes of civil figh' — 
Chateaubriand’s career is one of extraordinary | and slaughter—from the excitement, the agitations. pir 
vicissitude and variety ; he contemplated, closely,| the dismay, common with all classes while the re 
all modes of human existence, in the four quarters | horrors endure. Already the old gayety begins 10 = 
of the globe, with the keenest curiosity and the | revive ; the Champs Elys¢es éxhibit a processiot a 
brightest intelligence. He held converse with the | of fine equipages in the afternoon; the theatres. me 
majority of the famous personages of his times. | just redpened, will soon be crowded in case of 1 4 
His memory never failed him in the exercise of his | interval of domestic quiet or seeming security. bri 
pen. The memoirs were begun in 1811, and| On Saturday evening last, a few ladies of St. Ger J re 
written in different places and different circum-| main proposed an elegant prize for a race. Some pe 
stances. ‘* They may be called,” says his pane-| fifty or sixty cavalry officers of the garrison ei: Ps 
gyrist of the Review, ‘ the work of his predilec- | tered the lists in perfect jockey trim: they started pr 7 
tion; one of the most wonderful monuments of | on heavy steeds, from the northern end of the ter- in 
the French language ; they must be an inexhaust-| race, ran the beautiful course of about a mile and a 
ible subject of study and admiration for men of a half to the Pavilion of Henry IV., and the wit Pe 


sentiment, fancy, and taste: they combine the| ner took the golden whip with the utmost satis 
beauties of the respective dictions of all the stan-| faction. The ladies were stationed on the pat 
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terre; and the barouche of those who allotted it 
was surrounded with a brilliant staff. We were 
a thousand or more joyous spectators. The loss 
of the garrison, in killed and wounded, in the four 
days, was not inconsiderable. 

To return to Chateaubriand. His expedition to 
North America is merely recorded. Details are 
given of his campaigns on his return, and his 
exile in England at the age of twenty-five. He 
proved a gallant but unfortunate soldier of the 
Bourbons. At the siege of Thionville, he carried 
the manuscript of his Aéala in his knapsack. It 
received a shot through and through, and, proba- 
bly, saved his spine. He remarked that the book 
would have to stand a worse fire; in fact, he 
found a terrible Aristarchus in the old Abbé Mo- 
rellet, of the French Academy, who waged mer- 
ciless war on Atala. When he offered himself 
for a seat in the academy, he complied with the 
custom of waiting on each member to solicit pat- 
ronage. When he entered Morellet’s salon, the 
abbé was asleep in his arm-chair before the fire, 
and near him, on the floor, lay a copy of Chateau- 
briard’s Itinerary of Jerusalem, which he had been 
reading. He started, on hearing the name, from 
his slumber, and cried out—‘‘ J2 y a des lon- 
gueurs.”? (There are prolixities in the book.) ‘I 
perceive that clearly enough,’’ rejoined the visitor, 
laughing ; ‘‘ 1 will retrench in my next edition.’ 
The abbé adjusted his wig, chatted with him be- 
nevolently, and promised him his vote. 

Immediately after the siege, his company was 
disbanded, and he wandered for several days, half- 
starved and half-clad. At Brussels, he went from 
door to door, begging shelter and food, but no one 
would admit a vagrant in rags and bandages, his 
hair falling over his long beard, and his whole ex- 
terior that of a wretched outcast. In London, he 
shared a small garret with a wild French acquaint- 
ance. It was there that he wrote and published, 
in 1797, his prophetic Essay on Revolutions. He 
observed in it—‘* The French revolution may not 
have a decisive effect on the present generation, 
but it will upturn all Europe in the next—before 
the middle of the next century.” 

Among his anecdotes is the following, of his 
own knowledge. A poor gentleman of Brittany, 
resident at Dinan, invited the general who presided 
over the provincial assembly, to dinner. The guest, 
aware of his straitened circumstances, stipulated 
that no one else should be invited. On arriving, 
he saw a table with twenty-five covers, and he 
scolded ; the host told him that the company would 
be twenty-two boys and a daughter, his children, 
all of one mother. The revolution, adds Chateau- 


honest father besides. The writer of the article 
says—‘‘ Our four days of June show that the race 
of revolutionary savages—coupe-tétes and porte- 
tetes—is not extinct in 1848. Miscreants lurk in 
the depths of society worthy to have figured in the 
bloodiest orgies of the first Reign of Terror. We 
are aghast at the cruelties and murders just per- 
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petrated by our anarchists.’’ He cites the following 
passage of Carnot’s Discourse on the Fall of the 
Jacobins, delivered in 1797 :—** The disorganizers 
substituted, in the name of equality of rights, the 
spirit of rapine for that of property, and thus 
sapped the foundations of industry, trade, and all 
national prosperity. In the name of reason, they 
proscribed education, light, and the arts of refine- 
ment; they denounced and crushed family union 
and affection; a false and ruthless philosophy, 
which tore asunder all the ties of society and civ- 
ilization, which broke all connection—with the 
past, of salutary reminiscence—and with the fu- 
ture, of hope.’’ Carnot, the son, forgot the father’s 
text, in the composition of his circulars from the 
department of public instruction. The memoirs 
are to serve as a counter-poison to Lamartine’s 
History of the Girondists—wherein all crimes and 
criminals are salved over or palliated, if not so 
exhibited as to challenge admiration. Chateau- 
briand presents the enormities of the revolution in 
the true light; he grants no quarters to the chiefs 
of the clubs and the convention; he surveys, 
however, the exalted constituent assembly—its 
Mirabeaus and Maurys—with particular knowl- 
edge and honor. ‘All crime,” ejaculates the 
sage, ‘* bears within itself incapacity and improvi- 
dence, and the seeds of misfortune. Let us be 
good if only to be happy—let us be just in order 
to be competent.’’ He dwells earnestly on the 
aspect of social and political affairs in 1787-1790: 
he beheld excellent principles from enlightened 
theory ; detestable effects from corrupted morals. 
It is what we now contemplate. The revolution, 
he thought, sprang, not from this or that man, but 
from the essence and ferment of things. At pres- 
ent, we might hesitate to say more than that the 
convulsions and the hydra-perils are the result of 
a long, deliberate action of particular men and 
eabals, on the uncultivated masses, which has 
deeply perverted sentiments and ideas, and widely 
propagated libertinism and the license of revolt. 
Let me note, however, that, although a most for- 
midable host of desperate rioters and profligate 
demagogues remain, the scales are falling from 
the eyes of multitudes of the deluded and infuri- 
ated classes; they rue their credulity, their def- 
erence to the sophists, and the blows at author- 
ity and society which so destructively recoiled on 
themselves. Throughout provincial France, the 
peasantry, artisans, and citizens generally, are be- 
ginning to detest all the sophists, and all new-fan- 
gled doctrine and empirical innovation. When- 
ever government and subordination, or obedience, 


‘shall be reestablished, the memory of the recent 
briand, mowed down the entire progeny, and the | 


disorders and sufferings may be stronger than was 
that of the first revolutionary calamities and crimes, 
and the reluctance to any change deeper and 
wider than in the first years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign. On the other hand, the apprehension pre- 


vails in some quarters that, if republican institu- 
tions be tried, France, or her sovereign capital, 
will become so accustomed to excitement and vio- 
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lent emotion, as to require a revolution every ten 
years. Lamartine’s phrase, La France s’ennuie, 
must be always portentous for Europe. 

Before we quit Chateaubriand, let us register 
an anecdote which exemplifies his enthusiasm or 
insouciance in his youth. At London, he parted 
with his last shilling to be permitted to enter 
Westminster Abbey, which, by the way, he de- 
scribes in his best graphic and translucent manner. 
In his eager survey he forgot time; he was shut 
up for a night, and awoke at dawn on the tomb 
of Chatham. In one of his satirical pages, he 
laughs at the boast which an author, now forgot- 
ten, Delille de Sales, inscribed on his own bust— 
Dieu, V homme, la nature, il a tout expliqué— 
which means that the modest philosopher had ex- 
plained the Creator and all creation. But the 
pean for the Magnus Apollo of the romantic em- 
pyrean is at least tantamount. His chorus cele- 
brate ‘‘ the divine genius and the inspired eye of 
the supreme poet, and the olympic majesty of the 
head of the profoundest of thinkers.”” Béranger 
is designated as his successor in the academy, 
and how will the songster acquit himself of the 
stated eulogy? 





Paris, July 20, 1848. 


Marshal Bugeaud indites, for La Revue des 
Deux Mondes, orthodox essays against socialism, 
and in favor of agricultural pursuits, which he 
loves more than razzias. Another general of Af- 
rican renown, Duvivier, (the sixth,) has just ex- 
pired from the irritation of a wound received at 
the barricades. He was the most studious and 
erudite of the Algerian commanders. For five 
years before the overthrow of the monarchy, he 
devoted himself to a great work on Pheenician an- 
tiquities, with some specimens of which, furnished 
in the journals, I was highly gratified. He had a 
critical acquaintance with the ancient tongues and 
the idioms of the East, and could apply himself 
for sixteen hours a day to archeology and hiero- 
glyphics. The task of organizing the garde mobile 
was devolved on the military orientalist. A curi- 
ous account of his troubles with the raw and im- 
portunate youth has been included in his obituary. 
A mourner observes—‘‘ Each of the martyred gen- 
erals would have rejoiced in yielding his life for 
his country—if he had not perished by a French 
ball.’? Here, the first word must be expunged in 
the Dulce et decorum, &c. 

In one of my missives, of the end of February, 
I deplored the fate of the municipal guard, a corps 
of six thousand picked soldiers, who alone fulfilled 
their duty or office—that of defending the govern- 
ment. They experienced the chief loss in killed 
and wounded, and were immediately disbanded by 
the provisional government. I witnessed the fe- 
rocity with which they were assailed, shot, pierced, 
knocked and trampled down by the mob. Three 
or four thousand sought safety in concealment and 
flight from Paris. Last week, a call was officially 
promulged for their reappearance—to be incor- 
porated in the republican guard. Cavaignac ap- 


preciated their fidelity, their value, and their titles 
to redress. A few days ago, being on a visit to 
Versailles, I saw a large detachment of them, 
without uniform, marching with a step and port 
that bespoke an old and thorough training. About 
two thousand of them are to serve as gendarmerie 
mobile for that city, which cordially welcomed these 
protectors. 

Thus matters, and common justice and sense, 
come round. The old municipal councils of the 
Seine, and the office of prefect of the depar- 
ment, which were suppressed, are reinstated. The 
mayor, Marrast, was glad to summon back most 
of the former members. A writer in the Con- 
stitutionnel, of this day, says—Pour cinquant 
ans, la France fait, défait, refait, et redefait |a 
méme chose. Half a century, the work of Sisyphus, 
and how much longer! The committee of in- 
quiry into the causes and true portée (reach) of 
the insurrection of the 23d June, will report by the 
end of this month, and cast a retrospect on the 
events of the 15th May. If they would go back 
to the Three Days of February, and treat them, 
honestly, in the agency, design and results, we 
should have a singular and wholesome piece of 
history. The heads of the junto of the National, 
members of the réunion of the Palais-Royal, issued 
lately an amende honorable to the cause of order, 
and retracted the distinction between republicans 
of the eve and the morrow, which, in the outset, 
they pressed and applied to their own special and 
exorbitant benefit. President Cavaignac had taken 
Marie, speaker of the national assembly, to succeed 
Bethmont as minister of justice, too valetudinary 
to remain. It was arranged that Marrast, of the 
said junto, should have the chair of the assembly, 
provided he and his comrades renounced the in- 
vidious distinction and selfish proscription, and 
pledged themselves publicly and formally to the 
république des honnétes gens, against the ‘‘ republic 
of bad passions.”? The Journal des Débats, in ex- 
pressing its satisfaction with the conversion, added 
sarcastically—‘* Among the men whose names are 
at the bottom of the Palais-Royal programme, there 
are some from whom such a language is quite 
new. No doubt, they have grown wise by expe- 
rience. ‘The lesson has been terrible. Let i 
profit every one.”’ 

The numerous réunion of new representatives 
hostile to the red republic, and of former deputies, 
resolved to oppose Marrast with a candidate o! 
their own—an able, veteran legislator, an unex 
ceptionable patriot, Lacrosse. The assembly voted 
yesterday afternoon, and the opposition nearly svc 
ceeded. Marrast would have failed but for the 
favor of Cavaignac, the necessary dictator. ‘The 
réunion are content with having manifested thet! 
force and consequence as a party. ‘The mountais, 
or red republic, rallied on a candidate of their ow?, 
and could muster only thirty-seven votes, of whici 
seventeen were finally thrown to Marrast. Sevet 
hundred and eighty-one members deposited thei! 
ballots. Three parties on the floor are now de 
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studied, and I shall follow the board; the par- 
liamentary passions, rivalries, and tumults have 
serious influences out of doors: there is a double 
and awful risk for the country. On the 18th, on 
a secondary question, with under-currents, the as- 
sembly was thrown into uproar, confusion, brawl, 
and even fury, scarcely to be matched in the an- 
nals of French legislative disorder. The National, 
of yesterday, opened in these terms :—* It is with 
profound sorrow that we report the debates of yes- 
terday afternoon ; we had never witnessed a more 
deplorable scene.”’ The storms are transitory ; 
the example is of permanent evil in stimulating 
the agitators of the press and the streets. 

The Moniteur officially announces the appoint- 
ment of M. Sibour, Bishop of Digne, as Archbishop 
of Paris: the primate of France from the hands 
of a military chief who was but a maréschal de 
camp in 1845! The death of the predecessor at 
the hands of barricaders could not have been 
deemed more unlikely, if predicted six months ago. 
Several of the fifteen committees of the assembly, 
who are finishing their discussion of the draft of 
the constitution, have decided that the choice of 
president of the republic should be with the as- 
sembly. This result is ascribed to the desire of 
securing Cavaignac and his ‘‘ booted and spurred” 
colleagues. Lyons has got over the crises of dis- 
arming the guards, and dissolving the ateliers—by 
means of an imposing military array. We shall 
require full preparation, if the weather be hot, 
during the ‘‘ Three Days of July.”” Vienna and 
Berlin are constantly threatened with émeutes. 
In a late speech, Mr. Webster used this language— 
‘In the dark and troubled night which is upon 
us’ (Americans.) Would that the towering ora- 
tor were here, or in Germany—looking round with 
his strength and compass of bodily and intellectual 
vision—and then he would learn what trouble and 
darkness are! You live in a comparative elysium. 
fle might well repeat at Boston, or Washington— 

Largior hie campos ether et lumine vesti 

Purpureo ; solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
Europe does not yet know her own proper sun 
and proper stars. Murky clouds thicken night and 
day. Her only spectacle in the skies is that of 
the sixth chapter of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New 

Testament. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
_ Tue large sale in this country of the English edi- 
tion of this work, notwithstanding its high price, 
sufficiently attests its value to the student of the 
Bible. The work consists,.in the first place, of a 
list of all the words in the Greek Testament, with 
every passage where each occurs cited from our 
English version. ‘To this are added two indexes ; 
—the first containing all the words in the English 
version, with all the Greek words of which they are 
translations. The second index contains the words 
of the Greek Testament, with the English words 
of which they are the representatives. ‘The advan- 
tage of this arrangement to the clergyman or scholar 
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is very great. He has before him, at a glance, a 
full exhibition of the New Testament usage of every 
word, in a form much more available than if he 
sought it in a Greek concordance ; and a perfect 
comparison of every passage of the original text 
with the English version. The use of the work, 
however, is not confined to the scholar. It ean be 
used for the same purpose, with almost equal facil- 
ity by one who knows the Greek alphabet, or even 
without that knowledge. Although the price of 
this edition is but about one third that of the Eng- 
lish, it is no wise inferior to it, either in respect of 
accuracy or beauty of execution. 


Gowrie ; or the King’s Plot. By G.P.R. James. 

New York. Harper & Brothers. 

Ir Mr. James has no other good quality, he is a 
very paragon of industry, and we suppose he finds a 
profitable market for his literary wares, or he would 
prudently limit the production. 

The New England Offering, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

and 4. 

WE see with pleasure that our favorable estimate 
of this periodical, on the issue of the first number, 
has been abundantly justified by those now before 
us. The story of ‘* Roxy and Dorcas, or, All 
Faith and No Faith,’ affords a good illustration of 
Factory life. The last number contains the com- 
mencement of a very happy and racy sketch of a 
journey into the Cherokee country, by a Factory 
Girl, who is nowa teacher in the Cherokee mission. 
The number preceding has a poetical paraphrase, 
by Lucy Larcom, of that striking passage of Holy 
Writ, in which Elisha is represented as praying 
that his terrified servant, overawed by the surround- 
ing hosts of Syria, might see the troops of angels 
that defended the Lord’s chosen prophet. In the 
brief extract which we give, we have marked with 
italics a passsge of great beauty : 


‘** Blessed were we, 
When every earthly prospect is shut in, 
And all our mortal helpers disappear, 
If, with faith’s eye undimmed and opened wide, 
We might behold the blessed angel troop 
Which God, our God, has promised shall encamp 
Round those who fear His name. Our sickly doubts, 
That flit like foul night-ravens o’er our souls, 
Would bush their screams and fly before the dawn , 
And we should learn to fear no evil thing. 


Sometimes, when wandering in a labyrinth 
Whence we can find no clue, and all is dark, 
We wonder why our spirits do not die. 
Perhaps in secret bowed, some holy soul 
Uiters for us the prophet’s kind request ; 
And we, though dimly, are allowed to see 
The prints of angels’ feet along the road ; 
And our hearts, beating lightly, follow on 
After the steps that sound before, albeit 
neertain whose they are, though we are sure 
Of a safe outlet from the tangled way. 


Father of spirits! Saviour of our souls ! 

Let heavenly guides go with us down life’s way ' 
And when we come unto that river’s brink 

Upon whose other bank in light and love 

We shall be as the angels—then we know 

Thou wilt be near us, though this earth-born clay, 
Shrinking in mortal terror from the plunge 

Which shall release its tenant unto bliss, 

May with foreboding fear obscure our faith 

And hide thy presence :—O! hear now one prayer 
Which then our hearts may be too faint to breathe . 
* Lord ! open thou our eyes, that we may see!’ ”” 
—National Era. J.G. W. 
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vrospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectafor, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
F'raser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7'’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o{ 
things, whieh the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections: 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great departinent of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesinen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed a. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnotwing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
"y a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil! 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenrms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lrrre.t & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed th the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 


Four copies for. - $20 00 
Nine “* " . $40 00 
Twelve“ * . $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
he worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
— there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





sguein. are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for mye this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4tcents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspaper 
postage, (idcts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, ani 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 








Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to greal 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage qn the monthly parts is about !4 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnrncton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 
Saati letnneme, but this by its immense extent and 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


It contains indeed the ex 


ition only of the current literature of the 


comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


J.Q. ADAMS. 





Ss 


